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A DEDICATION 
TO THE MEMORY OF 


HUBERT HOWE BANCROFT 
1832-1918 


By DONALD C. CUTTER 


University of Southern California 


COLLECTOR, bibliographer, researcher, author, publisher, businessman — Herbert 
Howe Bancroft was truly a pioneer among historians of the West. Though not 
uniformly appreciated during much of his lifetime, his contribution to Western 
historiography will enhance in value. Unlike many historians whose importance 
fades after death, Bancroft has grown in stature, of which the great monument to 
his historical acumen, the Bancroft Library of the University of California, bears 
eloquent testimony. Though much material has been added subsequently, this li- 
brary is built around the original collection of over 40,000 books, thousands of 
pamphlets, and copious manuscripts which were sold by Bancroft to the University 
in 1905 for $250,000 — less $100,000 which the owner donated to the cause. 

Bancroft as a historian has been the subject of much discussion. Making exten- 
sive use of research assistants and assembly-line techniques, he employed an esti- 
mated 400 man-years of investigation and writing in the production of his monu- 
mental 39-volume Works. Over 30,000 pages of text, tightly-printed footnotes, 
and bibliographical references would have been impossible for a single individual 
to have compiled unaided. Even more astonishing are the time span and geograph- 
ical area embraced in his Works; they range from pre-Columbian times to the 
1890's and from Panama to Bering Strait, with greatest concentration on Califor- 
nia. In 1918, with only slight and pardonable exaggeration because the collection 
was at his institution, Professor Henry Morse Stephens of Berkeley asserted: “No 
one seeking to know anything about the West can do anything without consulting 
the Bancroft histories and the Bancroft collection.” The University of Califoraia 
has become a mecca for researchers in Western history because the Bancroft Li- 
brary is there. 

Born on an Ohio farm, Bancroft had only a limited formal education. He early 
became associated with the stationery and book business which brought him to 
California for the first time in 1852. His return home in 1855 demonstrated the 
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attractiveness of California opportunities, and the following year found him re- 
established as a San Francisco businessman. Book selling grew into book publish- 
ing, while an interest in history stimulated a veritable mania for assembly of 
Californiana. Convinced of the inter-relationship existing between California his- 
tory and that of Spanish North America, Bancroft expanded his collections to 
embrace Mexico and Central America, British Columbia and Alaska, as well as 
the Western United States. Yet, while he collected in Europe and Mexico and 
hired agents to procure rare books and documents, Bancroft never invaded the 
great documentary treasure houses of the Archivo General de Indias in Seville and 
the Archivo General de la Nacién in Mexico. 

In days before the “oral history” vogue, Bancroft acquired hundreds of dicta- 
tions from pioneers whose memory was still sufficiently vivid to be of value. Si- 
multaneously, thousands of hours were spent by his assistants in transcribing docu- 
ments that were otherwise not available. In acquisition of family and other records, 
Bancroft was sometimes accused of borrowing without intending to return. His 
sympathetic biographer claims vindication in the fact that Bancroft was “never 
sued for improper appropriation of materials.” Some persons have been less char- 
itable, while still others have felt that the end justified the means. In all fairness, 
some of Bancroft’s unpopularity was due to the frequently overzealous salesman- 
ship of agents who pressured numerous customers into blanket purchase of his 
Works. Also productive of some unpopularity was his willingness to give what 
he considered an objective account of the role of Frémont, Stockton, and the Bear 
Flag group in California. This “objectivity” brought him the almost unique dis- 
tinction of expulsion as an honorary member of the Society of California Pioneers. 

Although the passage of time may have lessened Professor Stephens’ 1918 
statement that “Bancroft was the greatest of a half-dozen great American historians, 
and the only one who had an adequate understanding of the historical West,” his 
claim that Bancroft’s “greatest value was as a collector of writings concerning the 
Pacific Coast, for the Bancroft collection is the chief historical glory of the Univer- 
sity which owns it,” remains unchallenged. 


NOTE: 


John W. Caughey’s Hubert Howe Bancroft: Historian of the West (U. of California Press, 
1946) is the only full-scale treatment of Bancroft’s remarkable career. The same author's 
article in the American Historical Review, v. 50 (1945), pp. 461-70, is the most convenient 
of several short sketches. Another is Rockwell D. Hunt's “Hubert Howe Bancroft: His Work 
and His Method,” Publications of the Historical Society of Southern California, v. 8 (1911), 
pp. 158-73. See also Philip Bancroft, Hubert Howe Bancroft, a 21-page pamphlet published 
in 1948 for the Friends of the Bancroft Library. 





OLD LAMPS FOR NEW: 
THE CULTURAL LAG 
IN PACIFIC COAST HISTORIOGRAPHY* 


by 
EARL POMEROY 


Professor Pomeroy, a specialist in Western history and author of several books 
and many articles, is chairman of the department of history at the University of 
Oregon. 


OUR PROFESSION came late to this coast: this makes it all the more 
striking that much of what we do here has been old fashioned, out of touch 
with contemporary scholarship and with the contemporary world. Lawyers, 
ministers of the gospel, and physicians preceded trained historians by a good 
generation; the muses of comedy, tragedy, music and the dance — particu- 
larly of the dance —, and other ladies not muses, or even not ladies, well 
preceded the muse of history. When a young graduate of Johns Hopkins 
ventured out to Berkeley in 1886, he wrote to his chief as a margrave re- 
porting “of his dealings with the Huns and Slavs.” “Sometimes,” he went 
on, “I think I know what it is to fly with Uranus away from the sun... . 
The river of current thought & opinion does not pour thru this University. 
We are still digging the channels for it.” By 1904, when Far Western 
members of the American Historical Association held the first meeting of 
the Pacific Coast Branch at San Francisco, they were still few and far away, 
and President Wheeler of the University of California expressed something 
of the still-prevailing mood of loneliness and inferiority in welcoming the 





*Paper delivered at meeting of Pacific Coast Branch, American Historical Association, Whit- 
tier, California, December 28, 1958. 
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Branch “as a protest against the provincial isolation of the Pacific coast.” 

Yet Far Western college curricula and historical scholarship, in the 
last years of the nineteenth century and the early years of the twentieth, 
were more in step with curricula and scholarship in older states than they 
have been over much of the time since. At a stage when the West imitated 
more than it innovated, the early colleges offered the courses standard in 
other sections. It has been only in our time that much of the history that 
we teach and write has become the history of the Far Western states, and 
especially their history in the years before they were states or even parts 
of the United States. The first course in the history of California apparently 
dates only from 1913, shortly after one of Turner’s students arrived at 
Berkeley. There were no college courses in the history of Oregon until 
1937, when the state department of education in its wisdom, or in its 
alarm at invasions of teachers from foreign parts, decided that all candi- 
dates for certification should have one.” Since then most other Far Western 
states and state universities have adopted similar requirements of ordeal by 
state history, thus accounting for novel problems in staffing and novel dis- 
tributions of textbook sales, as well as assurance that each teacher will have 
had one upper division liberal arts course. One hears of traffic in the history 
of the state of Columbia or Cascadia so far exceeding traffic in the history 
of England and western Europe that administrators set aside funds to em- 
ploy the most eminent specialist in Cascadian history, and wonder at sug- 
gestions from other centers of learning that eminence has not often spe- 
cialized in Cascadia. Only one of the five westernmost states, Nevada, has 
no state-history requirement, although many of its citizens must reside 
there long enough to complete a course; only one major university, some- 
times called the Harvard of the West, as late as 1954 offered no course 
in state history at all, not even in the history of Massachusetts. 





‘When the senior professor of history at Berkeley, the pioneer Latin-Americanist, Bernard 
Moses, went east to Chicago to read a paper at a meeting of the American Historical Associa- 
tion in 1893 (which most of us remember as the meeting where one F. J. Turner spoke on 
the significance of the frontier in American history), one of the elder statesmen who had 
opposed meeting so far away from the country’s intellectual centers pointed derisively to the 
list of speakers as “a pitiful show,” and it was a small group that ventured west to heat 
them. — W. Stull Holt, (ed.), Historical Scholarship in the United States, 1876-1901: As 
Revealed in the Correspondence of Herbert B. Adams (Johns Hopkins U. Press, 1938), pp. 
198-99. See also Annual Report of the American Historical Association |for| 1904 (Wash- 
ington, 1905), p. 261. 


2In 1959 the department repealed the requirement. A disciple of Turner at the University 
of Washington introduced a year course in Northwestern history as early as 1896, before 
the catalogue included any other special courses in American history, and Stanford listed a 
“practical course” in Pacific Coast history the same year. 
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Within the courses in state history, moreover, the emphasis has been 
on a special and restricted kind of state history, centering about pioneers 
and pre-pioneers, and moreover along accumulative rather than interpretive 
lines. When teachers take a course in the history of California they are 
unlikely to discover gold until the second semester: their voyage is slower 
than that across the Isthmus in 1849. The midpoint of Northwestern his- 
tory usually is no later. While textbooks published within the last three 
years lean much more toward the present, they do not entirely overlook 
beginnings. One of the more recent textbooks, which boldly assigns several 
times more space to the years since statehood than its older competitors 
do, gives four pages to an early explorer who never crossed the Rockies 
and in fact probably never existed, and only nine lines to one of the two 
or three most famous politicians that the western half of the nation has 
produced (alumni of Whittier College excepted), and who served a long 
career within the present century. 

Even while the colonial history of this coast thus has increased in detail 
and in enrollment, the colonial history of the older parts of the United 
States has declined. There has been a great difference between our interests 
in American history in general and our interests in Western history. As 
national historians and as historians of the parts of the nation that have 
the longest and most substantial colonial background, on the east coast, 
we have given relatively little time to the colonial period. Ten years ago 
Carl Bridenbaugh appealed for more emphasis on “The Neglected First 
Half of American History,” as he called it, and four years later Charles 
Nowell asked the question “Has the Past a Place in History?”* Since then 
early American history has advanced importantly as a field of scholarship, 
perhaps inspired by the new respectability of origins in this era of the new 
conservatism. Still the situation that Bridenbaugh and Nowell described 
still prevails: most colleges offer no courses in early American history; 
the general survey of American history may begin at 1763, or, if it does 
begin earlier, generally it moves so fast that it has disposed of the Con- 
stitution by Hallowe’en and of the Civil War and Reconstruction well 
before St. Valentine’s Day. Nationally there are far more dissertations on 





°Carl Bridenbaugh, “The Neglected First Half of American History,” American Histort- 
cal Review, v. 53 (April 1948), pp. 506-17. Cf. Charles E. Nowell, “Has the Past a Place 
in History?” Journal of Modern History, v. 24 (December 1952), pp. 331-40. At one West- 
ern campus students may satisfy the state requirement in American history and institutions by 
taking a course in the history of the United States since 1933, and a student told me recently 
that when she took it the final examination was based on the last issue of Time. 
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recent than on colonial and early national topics. Bridenbaugh and Nowell 
might bring their case up to date: at Harvard four members of the history 
department emphasize twentieth-century American history in their research 
and their seminars, while one emphasizes early American history; and the 
emphasis in twentieth-century history at Harvard has shifted to recent 
twentieth-century history, the age of Schlesinger. On this coast we have 
gone about as far. While year courses in twentieth-century American his- 
tory are rapidly becoming standard, only seven Far Western colleges offer 
even term courses in early American history, whose total enrollment is 
probably far less than the enrollment in courses in early California history; 
three of the five state colleges in Oregon offer two terms in Western and 
One in state or regional history, but none in early American history, ancient 
history, or English history. Meanwhile, though our national historians and 
the historians of the thirteen colonies as a group write and teach less than 
we do about the Colonial period, individually they are probing deeper in 
it, asking and answering more questions, and finding in it the history of 
the nation. It is true that some of the questions they answer are questions 
that Charles A. Beard asked forty-five years ago; but their answers are 
different in quality as well as volume from many of those about this coast, 
which seem to belong less to Beard’s generation than to the earlier gen- 
eration of the deaf historian in War and Peace who answered questions 
that no one had asked. Thus the contrast: little Atlantic Coast colonial 
history, predominantly analytical; much Pacific Coast colonial history, 
predominantly narrative and tending to antiquarianism. 

The shape of our regional and state history thus corresponds less to 
that of the profession as a whole than to the proportions of the histories 
that Hubert Howe Bancroft published in the 1880's. Before Bancroft the 
coast was American but had almost no history at all; after him it had 
forty-odd large calf-bound volumes of it. Though Bancroft insisted that 
his task had been primarily that of compression, sometimes it appeared 
that he had produced a kind of Domesday Book for provinces that even 
in 1840 contained, as far east as the Rocky Mountains, only about two 
percent as many inhabitants as the total along the Atlantic seaboard at 
the same interval after settlement, and most of them unenterprising and 
illiterate. “Either the Californian must utterly neglect and despise the 
colonial history of his province,” said Lord Bryce, reeling under the weight 
of Volumes XXI and XXII on the history of California from 1840 to 
1845 and 1846 to 1848, “or else he must endeavor ...to provide means 
for a careful cataloguing of every bullock whose hide was ever exported 
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from Mexican California.” “A cynic might be tempted,” remarked an 
English reviewer, “to say that Alaska has no history, and Mr. Bancroft 
has written it in 750 large octavo pages.”* 

Few pages go, moreover, to matters away from the Pacific Coast, and 
those that do go seem tired of the journey. Thus Bancroft is likely to be 
reliable on the political genealogy of New Spain in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, or of California in the 1830's, but credits King Gustavus Adolphus 
with colonizing New Sweden six years after his death in 1632 and describes 
the founding of Maryland as the result of an association of Lord Baltimore 
with Cecil Calvert; in dealing with any such subjects, as a reviewer re- 
marked, “he shows, as he invariably does when he gets away from the 
Pacific States, a very imperfect knowledge of the facts...”* 

It is seldom that a writer so innocent of literary and philosophical 
distinction influences later generations, but countless state historians have 
quarried from Bancroft, perpetuating his proportions, his errors, his preju- 
dices, and sometimes even his style. The very qualities that made his 
history unreadable when published have made it indispenable ever since. 
“It is rather an historical library condensed than a history in the ordinarily 
accepted sense of the term.” “We are drowned in details, and gasp for 
breath. We long for a Taine to marshal these thronging particulars into 
rank and file, and march them on, each column led by its appropriate 
generalisation,” remarked another reviewer.° Copying from Bancroft is 
not plagiarism; it is doing research from published notes and calendared 
sources. To ignore him is folly; to attempt alone to do again the research 
of his staff of assistants is impossible. While most of his debtors have 
contracted other obligations as well, a few have prepared practically abridg- 
ments of the master. 

Bancroft may have influenced the shape of our Pacific Coast historiog- 
raphy not only by publishing the raw material of it but by establishing 
the greatest of the libraries of Far Western history. He had made the 
Bancroft Library so strong, so nearly adequate in pioneer Pacific Coast 





“Nation, Mar. 11, 1886, p. 220; English Historical Review, v. 1 (July 1886), p. 591. 
Literary World, Nov. 15, 1884, p. 386. 
*Arthur R. Roper in English Historical Review, v. 3 (January 1888), pp. 182-83. 
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history, that no university librarians could bring their holdings on the 
post-pioneer years to equal strength. And the scholars who used the 
Bancroft Library responded so much more to the opportunities of research 
in the history of the seventeenth- and eighteenth-century Spanish border- 
lands —a field reminiscent of the grandeur of the French struggle for 
Canada and the Ohio Valley —that they were content to leave the pro- 
portions of the history of the American Far West much as Bancroft had 
left them. Private collectors who dealt in Californiana seemed to take 
their cue from Bancroft’s legacy, emphasizing the pioneers and their pred- 
ecessors, the Spaniards and Mexicans, explorers and missionaries; the value 
of a manuscript or book seemed to follow on whether Bancroft had had 
something like it. Henry R. Wagner said of Robert E. Cowan, who sold 
the first major collection of California books to Henry E. Huntington, “He 
seldom took any interest in a book published after about 1870. He had 
the true antiquarian spirit: the book must be old enough to make it inter- 
esting on that account alone if on no other.”’ These were the days when 
Bernard Moses and Herbert Bolton assembled the graduate students who 
scattered from Berkeley out over the field of Hispanic-American coloniza- 
tion much as the members of Herbert B. Adams’ seminar had scattered 
from Baltimore over the field of Anglo-American colonization; when (at 
one time) there were three professors of Hispanic-American history at 
the University of California and one of United States history; when most 
of the Native Sons of the Golden West Fellows in Pacific Coast History 
were going to Seville, Havana, or Mexico City rather than to Washington 
or Cambridge for their sources. 

But it would be a mistake to attribute the shape of Western historiog- 
raphy — either the spectacular volume and riches of colonial Hispanic- 
American studies or the spectacular dearth of modern American studies — 
merely to professors and librarians. It would be profitable to find just why 
pioneer history and Latin-American history did not remain quiescent after 
the embalming that Bancroft gave them; and why people who subscribed 
with Bancroft’s agents to buy his History of the Pacific States of Norti 
America at as much as ten dollars a volume did not rebel when they re- 
ceived and had to pay for not only nine volumes on California and five 
on the Pacific Northwest but five on the native races and nine on Central 
America and Mexico, in a total of thirty-nine of which the last two were 
not histories at all but Festschriften that Bancroft had written to com- 
memorate his own achievement. I suspect that the main reason for the sub- 





7Henry R. Wagner in Robert E. Cowan, A Bibliography of the History of California and 
the Pacific Coast, 1510-1906 (new ed., Columbus: Long’s College Book Co., 1952). 
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scribers’ tolerance lies elsewhere than in the common Western experience 
of being bilked in other kinds of subscription sale, as at the mining-stock 
exchanges, and elsewhere than in the care that Bancroft took to mention 
his subscribers in his histories. It is even unlikely that their tolerance had 
much to do with the frankness with which he discussed native customs 
and that embarrassed an English reviewer into shifting from English first 
to German and then to Latin when he alluded to them. (“Mr. Bancroft 
never hesitates to call a spade a spade, and...in the present volume the 
unused opportunities for delicate periphrasis are about a hundred times 
as many as all that Herodotus could furnish.” )* It has never been necessary 
to keep Bancroft in the clean-hands case: spiritually he was never young, 
though physically he is in remarkably good condition, seventy years or so 
after publication. 

He may have appealed to his time in part because in dimensions and 
overwhelming detail he resembled Justin Winsor, whose six-volume co- 
operative Narrative and Critical History of America, published in the same 
years, Was attracting great acclaim, though Theodore Roosevelt later re- 
marked that Winsor’s work was worthy only as a second-rate encyclopedia 
was worthy, and exploded at the idea that Winsor marked an advance 
upon Francis Parkman. He may have appealed in an age of faith in induc- 
tive processes because his assembly-line methods yielded an impersonal pro- 
cession of facts that austerely resisted any temptation to drama or interpre- 
tation, even when applied to inherently dramatic themes. “This part of the 
book,” said a reviewer of his treatment of the fur trade in the Northwest,” 
strikes us as being very nearly the worst thing, in point of style, that [he} 
has yet produced.” “We may entertain any doctrine we please . . ..” remarked 
another reviewer; ‘possibly Lord Kingsborough may be right, who says 
that the Mexicans must be Jews because... beating with a stick was a 
common punishment among both races; or we may believe that... they 
have gradually grown out of monkeys. Mr. Bancroft simply gives us the 
facts, and allows us to erect any superstructure of theory that pleases us.”” 
But I suspect that the public accepted Bancroft also in part for much the 
same reason that it accepted another historian who was as fruitful of ideas 
about the West as Bancroft was of books, and as unfruitful of books as 
Bancroft was of ideas — Frederick Jackson Turner —, accepted him, that 





° Westminster Review, April 1875, p. 419; ibid., April 1876, p. 564. 
*Literary World, Nov. 15, 1884, p. 386; Saturday Review, Mar. 6, 1875, p. 318. 
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is, because Bancroft wrote at a time when the social development of the 
West led it to welcome certain types of accounts of its past. And so I 
propose to turn our attention to circumstances in the development of West- 
ern American culture that may help to explain why our Pacific Coast history 
has been what it is, and why a part of historiography has lagged in this 
most forward of regions. 

The first large mass of writing about the Pacific Coast appeared in 
the 1840’s and 1850's, coming chiefly from men who were so well edu- 
cated and so urban and Eastern in origin that they emphasized the sensa- 
tional and the atavistic on the coast, the crude rather than the refined, the 
rural rather than the urban, Western rather than Eastern traits and roots. 
Geography impressed them more than society, departures from civilized 
standards more than the standards that there were to depart from. These 
early historians of the Pacific Coast resembled the early historians of the 
Atlantic Coast, and particularly of New England, in education; they differed 
from them in interests, so that William Bradford and his successors re- 
garded the East Coast as home, an overseas extension of the mother country, 
while Richard Henry Dana, Bayard Taylor, and their successors regarded 
the West Coast as a commercial speculation interesting chiefly for the gold, 
furs, or hides that visitors took away to the more civilized parts where 
their families remained. Having different interests in the regions, they and 
those whom they influenced had different interests in the regions’ histories 
— in the story of continuity on the East Coast, in the story of discontinuity 
on the West Coast. Since the Pilgrim planned to live in New England, he 
stayed near where he arrived and built his home, and his history describes 
social institutions; since the Forty-niner planned to harvest the West Coast's 
riches and get out, he roamed in all directions, and his history often approxi- 
mates geography or cartography. The Mormons are the great exception in 
that they sought a home from the beginning; their historiography reflects 
the fact. Most of the others established a historiographical tradition that 
makes it as difficult to relate the 1840’s to the 1950's as it is easy to relate 
the 1630’s to the 1770’s. Like the barnyard chick that instinctively persists 
in following whatever it sees when it breaks through its shell, even if it 
first sees a man’s boot rather than the mother hen, so some of us saw a 
miner’s pick when we first hatched as historians, and we have seen little 
else since, not even the miner. 

The drama of Forty-nine and of its history springs in large part from 
the Eastern backgrounds of its actors as well as its early historians. The 
Gold Rush yielded some of the most stridently unforgetable of Western 
types and stereotypes precisely because it had brought much of the East 
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into the West, including leading stereotype-machine operators such as Bret 
Harte, who did take a pick in his gloved hands during a week in the Bret 
Harte country though he spent the rest of his life in San Francisco and 
London writing it up. The essential ingredients of the Gold Rush were 
not merely gold but also people with the means to come and dig it. The 
mining booms and the land booms that followed required not merely 
speculative opportunity but capital for speculation, and the mines did not 
turnish all of it, or the speculative state of mind. The Pacific Coast was 
the first West that appealed to Americans primarily in the Whig (that is, 
the commercial and urban) rather than in the Jeffersonian or Jacksonian 
image; much of the story of its development is the story of the American 
Whiggery that was ready to grasp opportunities that Spanish chivalry had 
passed by. The Coast was so much a product of contemporary American 
society that it is not altogether fanciful to say that the Gold Rush started 
because San Francisco was full of young Easterners, there to fight the war 
or to speculate in town lots, and hoping that something would turn up: 
the rush discovered the gold even while the gold produced the rush. 

The East further acted on the West in Forty-niner days in that it made 
an incomparably full and graphic record of pioneer beginnings, so full 
that the Westerners themselves (that is, Easterners come west for a season 
or two) carried specifications of what they would see and how to write 
it up. Gold Rush diaries sometimes seem authentic not only because they 
came out of adventures that put strength and character to extreme tests, 
and because the diarists had more literary skill and time to indulge it than 
most pioneers, but also because they knew what was expected of them, 
and had published models to work from. Thus the young woman who 
called herself Dame Shirley, and who spent her evenings on Rich Bar 
writing letters for publication, faltered a bit when she tried to describe a 
group of Indian women simply on the basis of her own observation: “It 
is possible that my description may be inaccurate, for I have never read 
any account of them, and I merely give my own impressions as they were 
received ...”"° 





Louise A. K. S. Clappe, The Shirley Letters from the California Mines, 1851-1852, ed. 
by Carl I. Wheat (New York: Knopf, 1949), p. 9. A few years ago an enterprising historian 
compiled a synthetic Gold Rush diary, putting colorful fragments together so that his syn- 
thetic heroes escape more Indians, stampeding buffalo, and cholera epidemics and endure 
more picturesque trappers and lachrymose refugees from polygamy than anyone did in real 
life; yet their own lives often seemed too dull to the original diarists themselves, and they 
borrowed even as they wrote, sometimes from campfire conversations, sometimes from books 
of other Easterners who had preceded them. — Archer B. Hulbert, Forty-Niners: The Chron- 
icle of the California Trail (Boston: Little-Brown, 1931). 
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A second phase of Pacific Coast historiography, beginning roughly in 
the 1870's, came out of the years soon after the Gold Rush in which the 
population was urban not merely in origin but in condition. When they 
had built cities, ports, railroads, and factories like those of the East, West- 
erners began to cherish a past that had not much interested them while 
it was still alive. The early American settlers, according to Dr. Walter 
Colton, seemed “to look upon this beautiful land as their own Canaan, 
and the motley race around them as the Hittites, the Hivites, and the 
Jebusites, whom they are to drive out.” “The advent of the American 
immigration was the advent of law and order,” said the orator at a twenty- 
fifth anniversary celebration of the Gold Rush; “the darker races rapidly 
disappeared before the superior intelligence and energy of the rightful 
owners of the soil.” But by the 1870's some of the pioneers were beginning 
to collect Spanish documents and to make complimentary references to 
Father Serra and other Spaniards who were unlikely to appear in court 
against them as litigants for land. The Spanish period had the merit of 
affording to members of the Society of California Pioneers the opportunity 
to “compare their achievements to those of Cortes and Pizarro —to the 
disadvantage of Cortes and Pizarro,” noted one of their critics, who re- 
marked further that “their professors of history lecture only once a year 
— we believe in July.”"' 

By the 1880's interest in Spanish backgrounds extended well beyond 
the uses of rhetoric. Shortly the festivals began, and Hispanic themes in 
architecture and decoration. La Fiesta de los Angeles could not have orig- 
inated in a Puritanical community, wrote a representative of the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce in 1907, “but among the blithe and 
merry Latin races.” Its chief organizer had been a Los Angeles business- 
man, Max Meyerberg, at a time when business was dull (1894), and early . 
celebrations featured “a long string of advertising wagons.” '” 

It would be easy to attribute the new interest in Spanish and Mexican 
beginnings of the West Coast, and in Anglo-American pioneering, to 
the books that Bancroft wrote. One reviewer dwelt on what Mexico owed 
to Bancroft: he had taken Mexico out of oblivion and exalted it into a 





"Walter Colton, Three Years in California (New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1950), p. 
118; J. D. B. Stillman in John J. Powell, The Golden State and its Resources (San Francisco: 
Bacon & Co., 1874), p. 218; Walter M. Fisher, The Californians (London: Macmillan, 
1876), pp. 38-39. 


'2West Coast Magazine, v. 2 (April-May 1907), pp. 11-12. 
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great nation. “Hubert H. Bancroft has made Mexico heroic.”'’ Yet the 
indebtedness was reciprocal. Like Turner, Bancroft wrote about the West 
when Americans were coming to live in Eastern rather than Western 
environments, that is, in cities rather than in the country, even in the 
West itself: California’s population was more than half urban by the 
end of the century. Both Turner and Bancroft sold after their different 
fashions — the one as idea, the other as mass, as shelf space — to a public 
that was becoming aware that the West in the old sense was disappearing 
and wanted therefore to appreciate it, pay respects to it, and believe that 
it would persist in some way, whether in its influence on character and 
institutions or simply in calf-bound books. Some other historians served 
current political and social interests by writing of the medieval inquisition 
in an age of American nativism, or of the eighteenth-century origins of 
the Constitution in an age of progressive restlessness under judicial and 
constitutional limitations; but Western historians, including Turner and 
Bancroft, inverted presentism by stressing differences rather than similari- 
ties, by offering escape rather than solution, by celebrating those aspects 
of the past that seemed least like the present, or least like the rest of the 
country. 

The new absorption of Americans with the departed West, and of 
Westerners with Spanish and Mexican California, paralleled the rise of 
other local-color schools of history and fiction, and particularly the nostal- 
gia of Southerners for plantation mansions that their ancestors never lived 
in. Surveying the sudden shift from total neglect of early California history 
to total recall, Lord Bryce thought that historiography had become an act 
of penance, which might explain the pain of reading the new Western 
history. “Why has it been found necessary, now that the truth has at last 
been studied, for both Mr. Bancroft and Mr. Hittell to state it at such 
length? ...This minute scrutiny of the old California life expresses not 
only the private ambitions of authors, but the late and now fruitless re- 
pentance of the American as he now remembers the little world of life 
that his cruel progress... has destroyed. If there was any purpose strong 
in our American mind in the early golden days of California, it was to 
neglect, to despise, or to ignore everything peculiar to the natives of the 
land that we had so rudely seized....Only the strong necessities of land 


'SAlbion W. Tourgee in American Antiquarian, v. 14 (July 1892), p. 231. 
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legislation could force us to begin the study of the older history; but this 
study, vivified after a good many years by the warmth of poetic sentiment, 
has now suddenly assumed the imposing proportions of these works. 
We who came to condemn have remained to study most lovingly and 
devoutly.” * 

Repentance there may have been, though those who most lamented 
the old California were those who had never seen it, new arrivals like 
the New England-born editor, Charles F. Lummis, who moved to Los 
Angeles in 1885 and shortly devoted himself to amateur archaeology 
and the preservation of the missions; or the Hoosier zoologist, David 
Starr Jordan, who hastened to give Spanish names to the streets on the 
Stanford University campus when he became president in 1891.'° Mission 
architecture appealed most to the new immigration; most of those old 
residents who had acquired mission and ranch lands preferred the renais- 
sance and General Grant Gothic gingerbread of Nob Hill, which managed 
to be much else, but never Spanish. Yet the past had its uses, even in 
quarters where American consciences rested more easily than the shades 
of Mexican. landowners. It appealed to the accumulative instinct of those 
who first accumulated riches, then parlor bric-a-brac, and finally local his- 
tory, all uncritically and in excessive quantities; it helped to improve the 
ages of new families and new communities, much like spurious genealogies 
or titled sons-in-law. The mothers of marriageable daughters among the 
new rich who had moved abruptly from saloon to salon by way of the 
Nevada mines, “awkward matrons with powdered red faces and uncom- 
fortable avoirdupois,” as a traveler described them, could less happily 
recall their own pasts behind bar or washboard than the pasts of those 
who had owned the land before them. In a day when the chief desire of 
the coast was to imitate rather than to innovate, ancestors had their value, 
even if they were ancestors only in the sense of predecessors. Cemeteries 
might be less portable than the fashions and furnishings that Westerners 
brought from the East, but historians and novelists provided the backdrop 
of a venerable past, an image of colonial California “in gorgeous colors, 
sometimes glowing with stately, old-world effects, sometimes passionate 





'4 Nation, Mar. 11, 1886, p. 220. 
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with Parisian intrigues,’ as Charles Howard Shinn complained of the 
romantic imaginings of Gertrude Atherton, quite different from the real 
“isolation of early California, the almost entire lack of intellectual activ- 
ity,” as well as much more interesting to the layman. There were practical 
men, too, who evoked the past — real-estate salesmen who told prospects 
that Los Angeles was older than Indianapolis, automobile dealers who 
asked the legislature to improve E/ Camino Real, which one pioneer, 
writing in 1905, insisted was strictly a myth: there had been no roads 
between the missions when he visited them in 1850, and he recommended 
in any case the example of the Bostonians, who changed King Street to 
State Street in 1776."° 

But the attraction of local and pioneer history sprang not only from 
ambition but from consummation. Even while the Coast redressed its 
sense of present inferiority and impatience for the future by constructing 
a past, its peculiarity came to be less in being behind the rest of the nation 
than in being ahead, so that the past appealed also as a quiet retreat from 
the bustle and tension of the present. It appealed both as refuge from 
reporters, railroad commissioners, tax collectors, and others prone to regard 
the titans of capital and labor less as builders than as exploiters, and as 
refuge from exploitation itself. Even reformers deploring speculative profits 
from former ranch lands looked nostalgically to the ranchers, who had 
been content with little income and cared nothing for capital gains. Gaylord 
Wilshire, the Los Angeles socialist, looked back to the missions as “a 
chain of semi-socialistic communities.” “There was no fear of starvation 
on account of over-production in those silly, primitive days. They produced 
for use and not for profit.”"” 

The historian sometimes justifies slighting the recent history of the 
West, as if he had to apologize for preferring history to journalism, by 
remarking that in recent years the nation has absorbed the section; the 
West has ceased to be distinctive. There is so much to say along these lines 
that probably we have said too much. It may be that the proper perspective 
of the nineteenth-century West is national, not local; and that the Coast 


'®A. E. D. DeRupert, California and Mormons (New York: John Wurtele Lovell, 1881), 
p. 97; Charles Howard Shinn, “Literature of the Pacific Coast,” Forum, October 1899, p. 254. 
See also letter by Edwin A. Sherman in (Oakland) Enquirer, Aug. 19, 1905. 
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contributed most to social innovation in the times that we are likely to 
slight as being assimilated to the nation. 

The Gold Rush was unique, to be sure, as an expedition to the South 
Pole or under the North Pole is unique, and it tells much about the society 
that was ready to send it out. But we have overestimated its local effects 
on traits and institutions, which were considerable, including its effects 
on the speculative temper of the Coast: thus in 1901 Elwood Mead attrib- 
uted the lag in Far Western irrigation to the speculative spirit of Forty-nine 
—men prided themselves on great undertakings, and wheat farming 
appealed beyond fruit-raising as an industry freed from detail, — whereas 
a few years later others also traced extravagance in irrigation to 1849. 
The major Far Western stock-market speculations belong to the 1870's, 
when speculation was also at its height in the East, whereas the San Fran- 
cisco bankers were stubbornly indifferent to the mines in the 1850's. The 
real estate boom of the 1880’s, as Glenn Dumke has shown, followed 
less on Far Western memories of gold in California than on more recent 
Middle Western experience with town sites in Kansas, or on the schemes 
of the railroad companies, who “like Roderick Dhu,” reported a corre- 
spondent of the New York Times, “jealously hold every mountain pass 
and ford,” and “summon the vassal public to...semi-monthly excursions 
into Southern California,” some “in search of health or in flight from 
eastern winters while still others flare the scent of the game that gambols 
on the margins of speculation.”'* The Gold Rush contributed to all of 
this, and yet the Forty-niners themselves seldom looked to the future of 
the land they visited, seldom raised their sights beyond their own time. 

By the 1870's and ’80’s, the Coast had lost most of the rude color of 
the early gold rushes, but progress was more than leveling or simple 
importation. Thus the railroad not only brought much of the East, pro- 
voking a snarl from the grizzly bear on the cover of Overland Monthly, 
and a familiar and old-fashioned part of the East at that, a locomotive that 
burned wood while its Eastern cousin burned coal, and for many years 
moved at a slower speed, but also brought a new monopoly of transporta- 
tion, far beyond anything on the Atlantic Coast. “California is in almost 
every respect an intensification of the American spirit,” remarked a West- 
ern editor in 1883. “All this is merely America, ‘only more so.’” Already 
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the Coast showed signs of taking the lead politically, when California 
established a railroad commission; soon Oregon introduced the initiative 
and referendum and the direct election of senators; Seattle and Los Angeles 
experimented with municipal ownership; San Francisco indulged in the 
luxury of corrupt labor-party government; California marched down the 
sawdust trail to face the grim visage of Hiram Johnson, whom the aging 
Bancroft hailed as being to Theodore Roosevelt what Jesus Christ was 
to Saint John the Baptist; and then California teetered, as George Creel 
said, on the fence between political epilepsy with Upton Sinclair and po- 
litical catalepsy with Frank Merriam. San Francisco had “Sunny Jim” 
Rolph before New York had Jimmy Walker; Los Angeles had not only 
Bob Shuler before Detroit had Father Coughlin, and Sister Aimee before 
Philadelphia had Father Divine, but also Harrison Gray Otis before Chi- 
cago had Robert R. McCormick. “Here American institutions sharpen 
into focus so startling as to give the effect ...of caricature,” a Californian 
has written. “Here American scholarship and research are at their best, 
American cults and quasi-religions at their shabby and shallow worst; 
here America’s indignant soap-boxers and pamphleteers, her bigots self- 
surrendered to some oversimplified ideal, its scared reactionaries and its 
grim stand-patters;... What America is, California is, with accents, in 
italics.” And another more recent writer: “Offhand I cannot think of a 
single significant phase of the development of industrial America that 
did not have its burlesque counterpart in the growth of Los Angeles.””’ 
The Coast is amusing; it has also become the mirror of ‘the future. There 
may be disagreement on their merits, but there is little doubt that Cali- 
fornia’s major prospects for the presidency, from Hiram Johnson and 
Herbert Hoover to Earl Warren and Richard Nixon, have represented 
newer types in politics than most of their competitors from older states. 

Perhaps the most significant of institutional innovations on the Coast: 
is its remarkable urbanization. It seemed accidental and precariously 
Micawberish during the first generation, justifiable only in the sense that 
a beach-head supply depot is justifiable in wartime, or perhaps as a specu- 
lation eventually to be reduced, relative to the rest of the region, as the 
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farming population increased. “To be upheld in its present overweening 
pretensions,” wrote a pioneer in 1852, San Francisco “would require a 
thriving population {in the State} of at least a couple of millions.” It was 
difficult for people accustomed to nineteenth-century Mississippi Valley 
urban-rural ratios to regard the continuing growth and size of the me- 
tropolis as other than a species of economic levitation, sustained by remit- 
tances from the East, by unjust exploitation of the interior West, or by an 
over-indulgent Providence, who eventually supplied the Yukon to save 
Seattle, oil to save Los Angeles, and the United States Navy to to save San 
Diego. Some saw the shape of the past, of Rome before Attila or New 
Orleans before Ben Butler. “There is by far too much of a disposition to 
farm in the San Joaquin Valley and live in San Francisco,” wrote a vis- 
itor in 1877; “or in other words, there is too much of the old ways of the 
planters of the Gulf States in ante bellum times....”° The Coast was al- 
ready ahead of all the rest of the nation except New England and New 
York in percentage of urban residents and in percentage of employees 
in the service trades. 

It has also long been ahead of all sections in dispersion of population, 
in growth of suburban areas. This is a difference in kind as well as degree: 
much of the East and Middle West achieved municipal arteriosclerosis in 
the days when cities grew up around ocean, river, and steam railroad traffic, 
whereas Los Angeles and Seattle and the San Francisco Bay Area grew 
up in the day of the interurban electric railroad (managed to a large extent 
by the real-estate subdivider ). and still more in the day of the automobile. 
The difference has surprised even the promoters, whose rhetoric indeed 
exceeded what has happened but whose specific expectations did not; and 
even their most extravagant dreams of the 1920’s were of a city that should 
imitate rather than innovate, except in one respect that is embarrassing to 
mention, the negative quality of having pure, clear air. In no other part 
of the nation do cities dominate such large areas, or are there so few old- 
fashioned rural trading centers, or have metropolitan areas developed so 
much outside the central cities. This phenomenon of concentration and 
dispersion or suburbanization and integration of rural society itself is so 
new over the nation that we have persisted too long in ignoring it as 
historians, as we have also ignored it as city planners. Perhaps we will 
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stop describing Los Angeles as “Iowa on the loose,” a collection of suburbs 
in search of a city, a kind of municipal placenta without a foetus, when we 
observe that central cities everywhere are not only failing to gain popula- 
tion but sometimes declining as they lose area to the freeways that cross 
them to connect surrounding communities. The cities that we live in on 
the Coast may be less throwbacks to rural Iowa than precursors of urban 
New York as it will be when the Long Island Railroad goes the way of 
the Oregon Electric, the Pacific Electric, and the Key System. 

Historical scholarship has, of course, not entirely neglected such oppor- 
tunities and perspectives, as one could easily prove by citing recent impor- 
tant studies of Far Western literary frontiers, gold mining, progressivism, 
socialism, experimental communities, migrant labor, and Mormon social 
institutions, as well as studies of Spanish themes that are worthy in them- 
selves and in the larger perspective of the Spanish Empire rather than 
in relation to distant frontiers that were never so important to the Latins 
as to the Anglo-Americans that submerged them. Some of the most im- 
pressive advances and breaks with antiquarianism have taken place in 
some of the newer Western graduate schools, in communities whose 
growing pains, according to my hypotheses, ought most to inspire penance 
and nostalgia. 

Yet in some respects our libraries, our historical societies, and our 
historians who sell are behind those of the 1880's, and 1890’s, when one 
of the first presidents of the Historical Society of Southern California 
lectured on the real-estate boom two years prior and referred to the 1840's 
as the “medieval period of California history,” and when John S. Hittell 
gave two volumes of four to the last forty years of California history (that 
is, since 1850), Brancroft three volumes of seven. No one in our time 
has written so thoughtfully about the Coast as Josiah Royce, who drew 
on Bancroft’s library for his California... A Study in American Character, 
published in 1886. Sometimes our fault has been not in imitating Bancroft 
but in not imitating him fully enough: in departing from his practices and 
his precepts, we have not always improved on them, but rather sometimes 
have traded them for what would have seemed out of date to him. We 
may laugh at him for his voluminous compliments to first citizens of 
third-rate communities, but he was willing to make enemies as well as 
subscribers by what he wrote; he took a fierce pleasure in feuds with mem- 
bers of important Oregon missionary families and of the Society of Cali- 
fornia Pioneers, which he liked to call the Society of Incurables. This took 
courage even in a time less sensitive to irreverence about the recent past 
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than ours, for while he was not on a state payroll, and apparently did not 
much care about further collecting once he had finished publishing, still 
he had to sell his books. Writing in 1916 to a representative of a com- 
mittee concerned with selecting California’s representatives for the Hall 
of Statuary at Washington, Bancroft deprecated scathingly nearly all 
suggestions of candidates from the pioneer period, as John C. Frémont, 
who he said was neither a Californian nor a pathfinder, and proposed 
instead a twentieth-century political leader; his first choice, he said, would 
have been Governor Hiram Johnson, if persons still living had been 
eligible. In place of Johnson, Bancroft’s choice was the progressive leader, 
John Eshleman, who had died suddenly that same year.”' 

Nor did Bancroft neglect the collecting of sources concerning men 
still or recently alive. “Biblio-maniac I was not,” he recalled. “Duplicates, 
fine bindings, and rare editions seemed to me of less importance than 
the subject matter of the work.” “One does not give $50,000 for a bible 
to read when a fifty-cent one has better print....” He greatly valued “stuff 
such as one might expect to find in a waste-basket, or on the scuttle of 
coal with the wood to kindle the fire....” He was especially proud of 
his interviews, or “dictations,” precursors of our current oral history pro- 
jects. Likewise Charles Howard Shinn, one of the few nineteenth-century 
California historians with professional training, wrote in 1888 of the 
importance of collecting the material of the last forty years, that is, since 
the Gold Rush. “It was less than forty years ago, and yet there are irretriev- 
able losses. ... Books and periodicals are exceedingly rare, and will be of 
great value.”™ 

Most materials of our time are less scarce, since we have had fewer 
fires than pioneer San Francisco, but the materials have remained too 
much outside our libraries. Apparently no one thought in time of recording 
the recollections of William E. Borah, who died in 1940; Hiram Johnson, 
died 1945; Chester H. Rowell, died 1948; William S. U’Ren, died 1949; 
William Randolph Hearst, died 1951; or Rudolph Spreckels, died 1958. 
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Some of the richest of Western manuscript collections, moreover, have 
gone to Eastern archives and libraries that have developed since Bancroft, 
and that helped to maintain the provincialism of Western history by si- 
phoning off much of national interest: thus the Library of Congress per- 
suaded the widow of an important Western senator to divide his papers, 
giving those of national importance to the Library of Congress and those 
of regional importance (that is, of little or no importance) to the state 
university. 

It has been all too easy, then, to overlook some of the major oppor- 
tunities of Pacific Coast history, to assume that it is necessarily one of the 
easiest and most insular rather than one of the most difficult and suggestive 
of fields. The Atlantic states are more visibly in the main stream: their 
colonial development is the development of our early national institutions 
and of the growing perimeter of Europe, whose sources are relatively 
manageable. But the history of Far Western development is the study of 
national trends written not in revolution or in new constitutions but in 
styles and modes whose sources are unmanageable or at least unmanaged. 
The people of the nation are increasingly Western, but many of their 
institutions are not, or at least retain Eastern locations: Harvard and Yale 
do not seek new Western campuses, though far more of their graduates 
move here than come from here; and despite some Western willingness 
to submit to the rigors of life on the Potomac, the new presidential library 
to be opened in 1965 or 1969 seems more likely to be in Boston or New 
York than in Oakland. The result is that it seems more difficult to combine 
interests in national and local history on the Pacific slope, washed as it is 
by the wave of the future, than in the effete East. Ironically both Turner 
and his students who developed regional studies on this coast — Meany 
in Washington, Schafer in Oregon, Bolton in California — supposed that 
they were breaking with antiquarianism and putting Western history in 
a larger setting. Yet as one historian resident on the Coast has remarked, 
if a Westerner writes on regional topics in their properly national relation- 
ship, he will lose caste both with his Eastern colleagues, who will think 
that he has gone provincial, and with the local-history clan, who dislike 
digressions that side of Virginia City or this side of April 18, 1906, the 
day of the San Francisco fire. 

Fifty-four years ago the president of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs greeted the delegates at her inauguration with these words: “Ladies, 
I have an important piece of news for you. Dante is dead. He has been 
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dead for several centuries, and I think it is time that we dropped the study 
of his inferno and turned attention to our own.”” One might add that 
Sacajawea, Juan de Fuca, and Marcus Whitman are dead also, and that 
Bancroft, Bolton, and Turner supposed that they had buried them after 
sufficient post-mortem examination, except that the historical inquest is 
never over. There are opportunities in some of the apparently most familiar 
periods of our regional history to give important insight to national history. 
Yet Mark Twain has warned us that Lake Tahoe air is less likely to restore 
life and appetite to the older and drier Egyptian mummies than to the 
newer and fresher varieties. When we try to bring our regional historiog- 
raphy into step again with national historiography, as it was in the 1880's, 
other historical themes and other approaches also call for our attention, 
and invite us to redress a cultural lag of long standing. 





23Thomas D. Cochran and William Miller, The Age of Enterprise (New York: Macmil- 
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THE UNLUCKY JESUIT MISSION OF BAC, 
1732-1767 


by 
F. AUGUSTINE DONOHUE, S.J. 


Father Donohue, who received the Ph.D. at the University of California, is act- 
ing head of the department of history at Loyola University of Los Angeles. 


BEAUTY, historicity, and mystery give an unique fascination to the 260° 
year old Mission San Francisco Xavier del Bac just south of Tucson. The 
Mission, with its two motifs of the Jesuit I H S and the Franciscan girdle 
and with its unfinished east tower, ministers to the religious needs of 
Papago Indians. Franciscan priests, enthusiastically preserving their beau- 
tiful church and zealously working with the Papagos, link the present with 
the past — and the past included two of the greatest missionaries in the 
annals of the Southwest, Fray Francisco Garcés, O.F.M., and Father Euse- 
bio Francisco Kino, S.J. An attempt is here made to detail some of the 
seventy-five year history of Jesuit contact with Bac. First joined to the mis- 
sion of Dolores, then to that of Guebavi, and finally independent with its 
own missionary in residence, San Xavier's story is tied to misfortune. 
Bac’s Dolores period, forty years long, began with Kino — and Father 
Kino’s name means Pimeria Alta. Pimeria Alta then consisted of the vast 
area from Kino’s original mission at Dolores, located about seventy miles 
south of the modern International Boundary in the state of Sonora, to the 
missions he planned for the Gila and Colorado valleys of Arizona. From 
his first knowledge of it in 1691, Bac singularly attracted Kino. He even 
named it in honor of his missionary model, Saint Francis Xavier. Bac he 
saw as the center of the Santa Cruz River Valley and as the gateway to 
the Gila Valley through which he intended to travel to the peninsula of 
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California; at Bac, he gathered proof that California was in actuality a 
peninsula. He gave Bac its first herds and began the construction of its 
first church. 

Kino’s death in 1711 prevented his becoming San Xavier's first resi- 
dent missionary. During his lifetime, Bac did have a priest permanently 
assigned it. Father Francisco Gonzalvo remained at the mission for only 
a year or two when illness caused him to ride off to Mission San Ignacio 
where he died of pneumonia on August 10, 1702. This early the unlucky 
pattern of Bac began to appear. A scarcity of priests often left the mission 
vacant; when a padre did take over, his health or frontier needs made his 
stay brief. Confusion crept into the records, as when Captain Manje gave 
the impression that Gonzalvo, solely due to raids on his mission herds, 
left Bac for San Ignacio.’ 

It was thirty years before Agustin Campos, padre at San Ignacio, and 
Louis Velarde, Kino’s successor at Dolores, happily greeted Bac’s second 
resident priest. Benito Crespo, Bishop of Durango, and Pedro de Rivera, 
inspector of the frontier presidios (who had appointed Juan Bautista de 
Anza commander of Pimeria’s presidio at Fronteras) , succeeded in getting 
three “German” —that is, non-Spanish — Jesuits for Pimeria Alta: the 
German Ignacio Keller for Suamca, the Bavarian Johann Grazhofer for 
Guebavi, and the Swiss Philipp Segesser for San Xavier del Bac. 

The forty-three year old Father Segesser, supported at royal expense, 
aided by the constant interest of Bishop Crespo and protected by the cease- 
less vigilance of Captain de Anza, devoted a year happily caring for his 
duties at Bac and its visitas (subsidiary mission stations) of San Agustin, 
Santa Catharina, and Casa Grande. Then chance intervened and started 
Bac’s second, or Guebavi, period. In April, 1733, Segesser visited the Gue- 
bavi mission, only to find Grazhofer dying. Segesser was convinced he had 
been poisoned. After he had buried the Austrian priest, Segesser himself 
became seriously ill. Somehow his sickness sent the Indians into panic. 
They deserted him at Guebavi, broke into his house at Bac, and looted it 
of everything of value. 





"Herbert E. Bolton’s Rim of Christendom (New York: Macmillian, 1936), gives the 
best account of Kino’s career and devotes pp. 502-15 to San Xavier del Bac. On the mis- 
apprehension regarding Gonzalvo, see Harry J. Karns, Unknown Arizona and Sonora, 1693- 
1721 (Tucson: Arizona Silhouettes, 1954), p. 141; this work is a translation of Part 2 of 
Juan M. Manje’s Luz de Tierra Incdgnita. 
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Father Gaspar Stiger, Segesser’s townsman from Lucerne and com- 
panion from Mexico to Durango, rode over from his Tarahumara mission 
to replace Grazhofer. Apparently the two Swiss priests worked out a 
scheme to handle both Guebavi and Bac; when Segesser was fully recovered 
he returned to San Xavier. But his stay was brief for he became even more 
violently sick, and again suspected poison. De Anza recommended and 
Jesuit authorities approved his removal to mission areas less injurious to 
his health, where he labored for twenty-eight years. Stiger found himself 
alone, responsible for both missions. For the next three years the pleasant 
Stiger apparently based himself more at Bac than at Guebavi. Since Mis- 
sion Dolores was slipping down the road to extinction, necessity made the 
new, improved combination a lasting one. Guebavi, just north and east 
of Nogales in modern Arizona, was only half as far from Bac as Dolores 
had been. 

For Captain de Anza these three years teemed with important events. 
In 1734 his son was born, another Juan Bautista de Anza, the de Anza 
destined to command a northern presidio and to travel the overland route 
to California of which his father and Kino had dreamed. In 1734 also 
Sinaloa, Sonora, and Pimeria Alta became an independent political unit; 
its chief official bore the title of Governor of Sonora. More German priests 
arrived to be installed in their missions, such as Jacobo Sedelmayr at Tu- 
butama in the Piman highlands. Apaches and Seris warred continually on 
the Spaniards. In April, 1736, Father Campos, old and sick, had to be re- 
moved from his mission; before de Anza took Campos to his own home at 
Fronteras, he helped Father Stiger assume control at San Ignacio. Father 
Keller at Suamca promised to make occasional visits to Guebavi and Bac. 
Then came the discovery of strange bars and nuggets of silver near the 
real (mining town) of Arizonac—a place which had first appeared on 
a map of Pimeria Alta in April, 1733. De Anza found the silver strike 
reason for more missionaries: ten thousand treasure-seekers allegedly 
joined the silver stampede. Undoubtedly this number is too high, but the 
strike dramatically increased the population on this frontier and gave 
widespread fame to the name of Arizonac. 

On June 1, 1737, Father Alexander Rapicani took over San Xavier. 
The mission was in bad shape. Even though the ornaments and vestments 
given Bac by the King of Spain were the same in number and quality as 
those at Guebavi, all belonging to San Xavier had been roughly handled. 
Altar cloths had been ripped in shreds, probably by the people of Bac 
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themselves, and Captain de Anza had removed the censer and processional 
canopy in order to repair them. The mission’s herds consisted of 240 head 
of cattle, 150 sheep, fifty goats, ten tame horses, four mares, and two 
mules,” 

Swedish-born and Bremen-educated, the Neapolitan Rapicani may 
have remained in charge of the two missions for some time. The Guebavi 
registers, at least, indicate that he continued to function there in 1739 and 
1740. The Suamca registers show that Keller baptized Indians at Bac in 
1737 and 1738. He baptized seventeen Indians at Bac on August 28, 
1743. The Guebavi registers also indicate that an additional priest, Joseph 
de Torres Perea, performed marriages and baptisms at San Xavier in 1741 
and 1742.’ These years marked a period of confusion damaging to the mis- 
sions and sorrowful for the padres. Campos died in July, Velarde in De- 
cember of 1737; in 1739 de Anza, shortly after leaving Suamca mission 
on a patrol, was ambushed by Apaches. Agustin de Vildésola, de Anza’s 
assistant and friend of Suamca and Bac, became the second governor of 
Sonora in 1741; but Vilddsola, military victor over the warlike Yaquis and 
governor of the west coast, proved to be quite a different man from the 
individual who had given money to Bac. Records available to the historian 
show the next few years shrouded in confusion. 

The highest Jesuit authority in New Spain, the Father Provincial, had 
his headquarters in Mexico City many hundreds of miles and at least three 
months’ traveling time distant from this mission field. He at once received 
many complaints against Vilddésola; he also had reports on Bac. Father An- 
tonio Baltasar on a tour of inspection of the missions angrily noted of San 
Xavier, “There is a bad lot of Indians here, and they are poorly instructed” 
in religion.* And on the other hand, Father Sedelmayr reporting on seven 
missions including Bac wrote, “In the pueblos and rancherias situated near 
springs and vales of the rivers... there are no heathens at all in certain 
sections and in others very few.”* So the Father Provincial wrote, “Many 





?University of Texas Library, W. B. Stephens Collection, No. 1744, folio 67. 


°This information derives from a summary of pertinent sections of the registers of San 
Ignacio, Suamca, and Suamca visitas, the originals of which are in the Bancroft Library, 
Berkeley, California, and of Guebavi, in the espiscopal archives of the Bishop of Tucson. 
I am indebted to Fr. Bonaventure Oblasser, O.F.M., of the Library of Piman Research, Laveen, 
Arizona, for a typescript copy of his summary. 


4Peter M. Dunne, Juan Antonio Baltasar (Tucson: Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society, 
1957), p. 78. 


SPeter M. Dunne, Jacobo Sedelmayr (Tucson: Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society, 
1955), p. 18. 
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experiences have made me cautious in forming judgments on the affairs 
of the missions; I have often chanced to have from our men, even at the 
same time, contradictory reports on the very same point.”® 

Shortage of missionaries augmented the confusion. The Provincial 
would assign priests to definite mission destinations, but when they 
reached the mission field the assignment might be changed. In 1748 
Father Carlos Rojas, the Visitador (general inspector of the missions), 
reported on two mission assignments: one man, because of the death of 
the priest at Caborca, was changed to that mission; the second priest, in 
spite of another death which left a post vacant, retained the destination 
given him in Mexico City. 

Mission finances also confused contemporaries. Still visitador in 1750, 
Rojas tried to pierce the veil of appearances to let a government official 
appreciate the reality. Dolores and Bac, established by the king and fi- 
nanced with the usual 300 or 350 pesos annually, remained for years with- 
out a priest. But the Jesuit order, responsible for ninety-two missions, had 
no royal stipend for twenty-eight of these. Surely the king could not rea- 
sonably object to the transferral of his money to other missions; at least 
until a post like Dolores in its decline could have its stipend officially as- 
signed elsewhere, and one like Bac could obtain its permanent missionary. 

In 1745 the Father Provincial’s attempt to lessen the confusion re- 
sulted in his ordering Jacobo Sedelmayr to Mexico City for consultation. 
Based at Tubutama for nine years, the padre had proved himself Kino’s 
heir in exploring the Gila valley. His Mexican trip inspired nearly identi- 
cal reports on San Xavier from both the new Bishop of Durango and the 
Jesuit provincial, Father Escobar. 

For San Xavier del Bac, these reports stressed the need of more mili- 
tary assistance; such help was mandatory because of an increased number 
of hechiceros (witch-doctors) who killed other natives and cursed the mis- 
sionaries. The Provincial’s report planned on dividing Bac and Guebavi 
and starting two new missions between their territories. The priests de- 
manded by this project were to be obtained by the secularization of posts 
in other Jesuit mission fields. The Bishop complained that priests at Su- 





*Mexican Jesuit Archives, Miscellaneous, Tome 7: letter of Fr. Provincial Oviedo to his 
successor, Fr. Ansaldo, Dec. 23, 1739. 
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amca, Guebavi, and Bac were timid about instructing their converts and 
slow to force them to build the needed houses and churches.’ 

No matter how accurate the Bishop’s comment might have been con- 
cerning others in 1745, it is probably unfair to apply it to the work of 
Father José Garrucho who came to Guebavi in that same year. Three years 
later the Visitador Rojas, himself a veteran missionary, certainly praised 
the resourceful Garrucho for having enticed many natives from a nomadic 
life in the barrancas to a more settled existence at the mission of Guebavi. 

Of Garrucho’s other post, San Xavier del Bac, Rojas had less to say 
in his report of the inspection of the missions conducted in 1748. Since 
no priest was stationed there permanently, he did not bother to visit it 
but wrote: 


This mission, which has been truly unlucky, contains very many people and 
is almost always without a priest. It has been established for sixteen years 
and not even the first six found one priest in continual residence; the last ten 
have been completely a matter of filling-in® 


Two years later, Father Francisco Paver started his career as the priest 
resident at Bac. His first stay rivalled Segesser’s in brevity. Because this 
twenty-nine year old native of the diocese of Olmutz in Bohemia (his 
name is often spelt Pauer or Bauer) landed in Vera Cruz on August 25, 
1750, he cannot have been installed at San Xavier before October or No- 
vember. In November, 1751, the Pimas rebelled, murdered Spanish 
settlers and killed two priests, and Paver fled to save his own life. The 
mission was completely destroyed, and due to unsettled conditions in the 
Santa Cruz Valley Paver did not return until 1754. Late in 1756 he was 
cheered by the erection nearby of the new mission of Santa Catalina, with 
the Westphalian, Bernardo Middendorf, as pastor. The two got along re- 
markably well, but there were more troubles ahead. 

Paver knew that the natives of the Santa Cruz Valley celebrated only 
too well each fall a cactus wine feast, which often coincided with the feast 
day of Saint Francis of Assisi, October fourth. The two German padres 
resolved to prevent the dances and to end the drunkenness of the feast, 





7Ronald L. Ives, “Report of the Bishop of Durango on the Conditions in Northwestern 
Mexico in 1745,” Hispanic American Historical Review, v. 19 (1939), pp. 314-317; the 
report by Fr. Escobar is found in Archivo General de la Nacién, Cédulas Reales, Tomo 67, 
expediente 32, 39 folios. 


®Written at Arispe, December 29, 1748, and to be found in Archivo Histérico de Haci- 
enda, Temporalidades, Legajo 278, expediente 17, folio 7. This archive is hereinafter referred 
to as Temp. 
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and in November their prohibitions were rewarded with a rebellion 
throughout the lands of the Papagos and Pimas. Paver, his house and the 
huts of loyal natives sacked, fled San Xavier. Middendorf had to witness 
the destruction of his post, and, trapped on the desert, found himself a 
prey to starvation, dampness, and cold. The chance passing of a patrol of 
soldiers from Tubac rescued him and brought him to the presidio where 
he collapsed into bed and slept solidly for forty-eight hours. The Governor 
of Sonora, Juan de Mendoza, helped repress the uprising whose begin- 
nings he blamed on Middendorf.’ 

Governor Mendoza was convinced of the strategic importance of Tuc- 
son, and determined to have a resident missionary there. Soon after he had 
quelled the rebellion, he persuaded Jesuit superiors to realign three of the 
missionaries. In January, 1757, Bernardo Middendorf left San Ignacio for 
San Agustin de Tucson to establish the mission planned and prepared by 
the Governor. Francisco Paver was assigned to Guebavi, and a new priest, 
Alonso Espinosa, with an escort of fifteen soldiers departed for San Xavier 
del Bac. At last Bac had a permanent missionary. 

Born of a military family at Las Palmas, capital of Grand Canary, on 
February 1, 1720, Alonso Espinosa early decided on an ecclesiastical ca- 
reer. With his fellow Canary Islander, the Bishop-elect of Merida, he 
sailed for the Yucatan peninsula where he was ordained at the age of 
twenty-one; when his episcopal friend took over the Bishopric of Michoa- 
can in Mexico, Espinosa moved with him. On a visit to Guanajuato he said 
Mass in the Jesuit college, and immediately afterwards became deathly 
ill. Possibly the illness had the same spiritual implications as the one Kino 
suffered, because soon after his recovery Espinosa entered the Jesuit novi- 
tiate, August 14, 1750. 

Father Alonso finished his two years as a novice on August 15, 1752, 
and was sent directly to the missions. He worked briefly in the seculariza- 
tion of some missions, and then enjoyed a short sojourn at Caborca. He 





°Alberto F. Pradeau, La Expulsidn de los Jesuitas de las Provincias de Sonora, Ostimuri y 
Sinaloa en 1767 (Mexico: Robredo, 1959), p. 178. This is the best account yet published 
on the final years of the missions and on the expulsion of the priests. The present Bishop of 
Tucson, the Most Reverend Daniel J. Gercke, graciously allowed me the use of Middendorf’s 
letter concerning the foundation of the mission at Tucson on January 5, 1757. It soon became 
a visita of Bac. This letter, dated March 3, 1757, was translated by Arthur D. Gardiner and 
published in The Kiva, v. 22, No. 4 (1957), pp. 1-10. 


_'°Mexican Jesuit Archives, “Memorias de los padres...”, a photostatic copy of a manu- 
Script attempt by one of the ex-Jesuits to trace the biographies of the Mexican Jesuits of 1767. 
hese details are based on the life of Espinosa given there. 
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escaped the rebellion of 1756 to arrive at Tubac and receive the mission 
of San Xavier. Saintly and able though he was, he could not change the 
ill-fate of Bac. 

A difficult task faced the young missionary at his new post. There was 
a house to be built, a church constructed, mission herds to be replaced. 
The temper of his Indians was uncertain; while some were markedly loyal, 
others were suspect of being leagued with rebellious Pimas of the Gila. 
But he built the house, constructed the church, and enlarged the herds. His 
very successes made him a tempting target for the Pimas, Apaches, and 
Seris; their raids cut his herds from a thousand to two hundred head, and 
stole all his horses. Though the commander of the nearby presidio of 
Tubac, young Juan Bautista de Anza, often sent an escort of fifteen sol- 
diers to protect the mission, they were never near when most needed. 

Espinosa’s character revealed itself in his solution to problems. De- 
prived of horses, if he wished to visit another priest, he had to trudge thirty 
leagues to Guebavi. It was a difficult walk, sixty miles through the heat 
and cold of the desert and along its sandy washes; shade was minimum, 
and the brush loomed large enough to hide a lurking Apache or Seri. Yet 
while enemies attacked and his own charges disappeared into the moun- 
tains, he rebuilt his church. During the winter of 1760, Father Espinosa 
had to admit that nearly all his Indians, except the old and the sick, had 
abandoned Tucson and Bac. The Indians followed the desert-dweller’s 
plan of life — valley in summer, mountains in winter. In 1762, two thou- 
sand Sobaipuris, tired of a continual pounding from Apaches, secured 
Anza’s approval of their migration from the valley of Buenavista to the 
missions of Suamca, Tucson, and Bac. Espinosa did his best to make them 
welcome to his two posts. 

As a result of the Sobaipuris’ move, Governor Pifieda of Sonora 
showed interest in Tucson and inquired of Jesuit superiors about it. His 
request for information was passed on to Father Alonso. Tucson, the padre 
replied, had a scarcity of water, and its people showed a tendency to roam. 
To be able to roam freely, they had rejected his offer last year of stock; 
in this year of 1764, because of the Apache raids on the herds of Bac, the 
offer could not be repeated. 

The governor answered the letter by asking why — when they had 
the most likeable priest in the mission field and a captain at Tubac to 
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punish thieves — did the natives of Bac remain the worst enemies of their 
own herds? The inquiry about Tucson was not repeated." 

Espinosa was elated by the completion of his church. He continued to 
adorn its interior, ordering from Mexico City in 1759 “a head and hands 
of San Xavier with a body frame resembling the statue in Vera Cruz;” in 
1763, he ordered paintings for the church, and in 1765 candelabra for 
the altars.’ 

But Espinosa’s health was not good, and the problem deeply con- 
cerned Jesuit superiors. Already in June, 1762, the superior Garrucho had 
reported “the Job of the missionaries” in poor health, and the following 
year had asked that he be replaced. Espinosa’s physical ailments were com- 
plicated by the spiritual disease of scruples: excessive, worrisome torment 
over trifles, usually of a religious nature. In 1764, it was his eyes, and the 
Visitador Father Aguirre expressed grave concern with his problem. That 
winter Espinosa stayed awhile with Father Paver at San Ignacio hoping 
to regain his strength, but he was a sick man. 

The decision to replace him was probably reached in early 1765 when 
Aguirre visited him and registered his mission as follows: 


San Xavier del Bac — Alonso Espinosa minister. Language, Pima Alta. 100 
families, 29 widowed persons, 240 individuals receive the sacrament of 
penance, few receive that of the Eucharist; 60 are learning the catechism; 
in all, 270 individuals. 


Its visita, pueblo of Tucson — 70 families, 58 widowed persons, 210 receive 


the sacrament of penance, few that of the Eucharist; 70 are learning the 
catechism, 220 individuals in all.'3 


In Aguirre’s estimation this was a large mission for he listed Guebavi 
at 100 individuals, and its visitas of Calabazas at 97 and of Tumacacori 
at 164. But the Jesuit stay at Bac was drawing to a close, and the world- 
wide suppression of the Society of Jesus was only a few years away. 
That same June Aguirre found his replacement for Father Alonso: 
Father José Neve, a strong, twenty-six year old Tlaxcalan poet. But Es- 
pinosa was confined to bed with an infected leg and could not be removed; 





''Biblioteca Nacional, Archivo Franciscano, Box 38, folder 217: the letters of Aguirre 
and Pineda for March, August, and September, 1764. 


'2Temp., Leg. 323, exped. 3; Leg. 321, exped. 27; and Leg. 321, exped. 4. 
'SUniversity of Texas Library, W. B. Stephens Collection, No. 68, folios 7-11. 
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when he did recover, he and Father Neve seem to have shared the mis- 
sion’s labors for another year. Then Father Espinosa apparently returned 
to his first post in Pimeria Alta as the missionary residing at Caborca. 
Father Neve was also transferred, and his replacement was scheduled to 
be a Father Maximilian Leroy. In a letter reminiscent of the time when 
the two missions had been joined together, the current missionary at Gue- 
bavi wrote on November 2, 1766 about Bac: 


May the Lord preserve my health, in order to be able to attend properly to 
the mission of San Xavier because of the change of Fr. Neve to Cuquiarichi. 
Father [Maximilian] Leroy was assigned as Fr. Neve's successor; but he has 
had difficulty about coming.'4 


In early 1767, Marquis de Rubi, an inspector of the presidios of the 
northern frontier, travelled through the lands of the Jesuit missions. Nic- 
holas Lafora, an engineer in the party, described Bac: 


... Tucson pueblo, located twenty-one leagues north of Tubac and five from 
San Xavier del Bac which precedes it. Both are inhabited by Pimas Altos 
Indians and administered by a Jesuit missionary. They are the most advanced 
outposts on the whole frontier. Consequently a small detachment of soldiers 
and a corporal from the Tubac company are maintained in them. With this 
very small force they defend themselves admirably against the Gila Apaches, 
whom they punish occasionally because they are the most warlike. The dis- 
tance from Tucson to the Gila River, travelling north, is approximately fifty 
leagues.!5 


And the Marquis de Rubi, arguing that the pueblo of Tubac had a popv- 
lation large enough for its own defense, recommended the removal of 
the presidio to the southwest. 

Marquis de Rubi was the last inspector to examine the Jesuit missions 
in Pimeria Alta. The expulsion of all Jesuits from Spain’s possessions sud- 
denly ended the missions in mid-1767. This expulsion was the third in a 
series which preluded the total extinction of the corporate life of the So- 
ciety of Jesus. Portugal decreed an expulsion of Jesuits in 1759; four years 
later, France repeated the process; and in 1767, Spain did the same. In 
1773, the Pope suppressed the Jesuit order entirely. 

The decree of expulsion from all Spanish territories became known 
in Mexico City on June 25, 1767. Exactly a month later the Governor of 
Sonora started to enforce the banishment of the missionaries. He in- 
structed the captains of the presidios to round up the priests by means of 





'*Temp., Leg. 325, exped. 92: letter of Fr. Custodio Ximeno to the Father Treasurer. 


'7Lawrence Kinnaird, Frontiers of New Spain: Nicholas de Lafora’s Description, 1766- 
1768 (Berkeley: Quivira Society, 1958), pp. 127-28. 
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the Father Superior of each group of missions. He directed the captains 
to have the Superior summon the padres to his mission. Then the captain 
was to inform them about the decree. In Pimeria Alta, for instance, nine 
priests assembled at San Ignacio mission where they were informed that 
their missionary careers were over. 

What priest was at Bac to receive the Superior’s summons? Various 
historians list Espinosa, Neve, or Castro as that missionary. Designated 
for Bac in mid-1767 was the young Andalusian priest, Antonio Castro, 
who had just completed twelve years of his Jesuit training and was sent 
to the missions."® But it was José Neve, a native of New Spain, who ar- 
rived at Bac by June 10, 1765, to assist the ailing Alonso Espinosa, who 
was arrested for expulsion at Bac. Espinosa had moved to Caborca in 1766 
upon recovery from his illness.’’ In José Neve, unlucky Bac had seen its 
last Jesuit missionary for the century." 

From San Ignacio, the nine Jesuits of Pimeria Alta were led to Guay- 
mas, a port on the Gulf of California. Although they stopped at several 
missions on their journey in order to add other expellees to their party, 
they were the first to reach Guaymas. Eventually they shared the ill-smell- 
ing, vermin-infested, makeshift dwellings with the other Sonoran mission- 
aries, forming a group of fifty-one priests in all. They were detained here 
for over six months, and finally they were placed on board ship on May 
19, 1768 in order to travel down Mexico’s west coast. 

Misfortune followed the Jesuits as they started a journey which re- 
quired nearly a year to get them out of Mexico. Already weakened by 
their imprisonment at Guaymas, they suffered a full month in the cramped 
quarters of their small ship amid the summer heats of the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia. An unexpected and unscheduled landing on the coast of Lower 
California afforded some temporary relief. A second, hurried departure 





'€Castro was destined for Bac to take over early in 1767. When he arrived at the Father 
Visitor’s mission at Guazavas, his destination must have been changed, for he was not among 
those arrested at San Ignacio. Whether the decision to change him was due to Neve’s return 
to Bac, or due simply to the wish to separate once again Castro’s mission of Onapa from that 
of Yecora is not clear. 


'?Henry F. Dobyns, “The Priests of Bac” (1959), p. 5. This unpublished manuscript is 
on deposit at Mission San Xavier del Bac. 


'®For a few months during 1863 and 1864, two Jesuit priests, C. Mesea and L. Bosco, 
served at Bac. Mesea established a school there for Indian and Mexican children. — Rev. Jean 
B. Salpointe, A Brief Sketch of the Mission of San Xavier del Bac with a Description of its 
Church (San Francisco: Thomas’ Steam Printing House, 1880), p. 15; Nancy Newhall, 
Mission San Xavier del Bac (San Francisco: 5 Associates, 1954), p. 30. 
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from the peninsula drove their ship through stormy weather to a landing 
at San Blas on August 9, 1768. Changing climates, privations, and poor 
accomodations combined to produce an epidemic as they began to climb 
the plateau toward Guadalajara and Mexico City. The epidemic claimed 
the lives of twenty priests. Among these unfortunates died Father Aguirre, 
Maximilian Leroy, and Alexander Rapicani. The survivors travelled on, 
east to Mexico City and then down to Vera Cruz where the last of them 
boarded a ship once again in April, 1769, and set sail for Spain. 

Spain had reserved for these Sonoran missionaries a final bit of irony, 
and this determined the remainder of the lives of most of them. King 
Charles III, whose decree had expelled the Jesuits from Spain, foresaw 
war with the British Empire. It was whispered about that some official 
feared disgruntled Jesuits from Lower California might betray imperial 
secrets to the rival seapower. The thought came too late — the Califor- 
nians had already sailed to join other Jesuit exiles in Italy. Still in Spain, 
Sonoran missionaries knew something about the peninsula of California; 
they could be incarcerated. Although more than five thousand Jesuits had 
labored in Spanish lands, these twenty-eight priests were practically the 
only ones retained in Spain.” 

A final irony of fate thus scattered the Sonorans throughout Spain. 
Of some of these, such as José Garrucho, little is known beyond the place 
of detention. Of others, there is a bit more information. Fathers Francisco 
Paver and José Neve were confined in the Hospicio de Santa Maria at 
Cadiz, once the Jesuit place of embarkation for the missions. Paver died 
here on January 6, 1770; Neve on October 24, 1773. Shortly before Neve 
died, he was deprived of his Jesuit cassock. The Pope had just suppressed 
the Order, and Neve’s jailer wanted the dying man to realize he was no 
longer missionary or Jesuit. Most of the other ex-Jesuits were interned in 
monasteries. Alonso Espinosa lived seventeen years in the monastery in 
western Spain which the great Hapsburg emperor Charles V had made 
famous as the scene of the cloistered life of his final eighteen months. 
There at El Yuste, Father Alonso died on September 21, 1786; probably 
in another monastery, Antonio Castro died in June 1798. No Sonoran 
Jesuit survived to see his order revived in 1814. Kino’s dream of a San 





'°Only five other Jesuits were kept in Spain: the missionaries from Chiloé Island, off the 
coast of Chile. 
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Xavier del Bac joined to California had become the key to fock the cells 
of his successors. 

Meanwhile Mission San Francisco Xavier del Bac had waited almost 
a year to receive its first Franciscan, Fray Francisco Garcés, in July 1768. 
Espinosa’s church he found in ruins; his own successors were to replace 
it with the present beautiful structure. Garcés himself convinced the 
people of Tucson and Bac of his love and respect, and trudged off on his 
solitary journeys of exploration. The information he gleaned and the in- 
fluence over the Indians of the Gila and Colorado he acquired were to 
assist Captain de Anza to lead two expeditions overland to the New Cali- 
fornia. There, in 1776, de Anza’s colonists from Sonora founded a mis- 
sion of Dolores and established a presidio of San Francisco as the most 
advanced outposts on the whole Spanish frontier. 
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AMERICAN folklore has known no animal, save perhaps Paul Bunyan’s 
Great Blue Ox, which has been more widely renowned for his feats than 
the famous mustang of the Great Plains. The best qualities, real and fab- 
ulous, of the mustangs generally were fused into a legendary stallion which 
was chased by wild-horse hunters on every range from the Canadian border 
to the Rio Grande. He was usually pictured as a shiny black or spotless 
white, though his color might vary from range to range. “Mustangers,” 
both amateur and professional, who could not boast of narrowly missing 
capturing one of these wild horses, were likely to modify the current tale 
to suit their own cases. Through their imaginative representations, the leg- 
endary stallion’s career grew rich in hair-breadth escapes, in examples of 
unrivalled speed, surpassing endurance, unerring instinct, and unbelievable 
sagacity. Just as no proud fisherman would admit that the “big one” which 
got away was merely an ordinary fish with no more cunning than a frog, 
self-respecting mustangers were inclined to exaggerate the capabilities of 
any horse which consistently escaped their traps. 

When Americans first began crossing the Plains, wild horses roamed in 
herds of many hundreds. In a dust-raising charge they would thunder by 
the astonished travelers, driving off their loose horses. Experiences of this 
sort generally made a profound and lasting impression on the wayfarers, 
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and one which blended readily with the legend of the “wild stallion.” 

What kinds of animals were these that gave rise to such extravagant 
enthusiasm? Were they really a superior breed, better even than the Span- 
ish horses from which they had sprung? The stories told by early Western 
travelers were of no help in answering these questions. They consistently 
extolled the qualities of the mustangs. For example, a member of a military 
expedition to the Western Plains in 1819 described them thus: “Their 
activity and fleetness surpassed what we had expected of this noble animal 
in his savage state.” George Catlin, the famous portrayer of Indian life, 
wrote: 


The tract of country over which we passed ... is stocked ... with numerous 
bands of wild horses, many of which we saw every day. There is no other 
animal on the prairies so wild and so sagacious as the horse; and none other 
so difficult to come up with. So remarkably keen is their eye, that they will 
generally run “at the sight,’ when they are a mile distant....1 made many 
attempts to approach them by stealth, when they were grazing... without 
ever having been more than once able to succeed. In this instance, I... 
skulked through a ravine for a couple of miles...In this herd we saw all 
colours, nearly, that can be seen in a kennel of English hounds. Some were 
milk white, some jet black — others were sorrel, and bay, and cream colour — 
many were of an iron grey; and others were pied, containing a variety of 
colours on the same animal. Their manes were very profuse, and hanging in 
the wildest confusion over their necks and faces -— and their long tails swept 
the ground. 

Other Western travelers spread stories of wild horses that added to 
the existing lore. One of these men crossed the Plains in the 1830's, and 
although he repeated the usual legends, he took a more practical view of 
the wild horse: 


By far the most noble of these (animals of the Prairies), and therefore the 
best entitled to precedence ... is the mustang or wild horse of the Prairies. 
As he is descended from the stock introduced into America by the first Span- 
ish colonists, he has no doubt a partial mixture of Arabian blood. Being of 
domestic origin, he is found of various colors, and sometimes a beautiful 
piebald. ... 

The beauty of the mustang is proverbial. One in particular has been cele- 
brated by hunters, of which marvelous stories are told. He has been repre- 
sented as a medium-sized stallion of perfect symmetry, milk-white save for 
a pair of black ears —a natural “pacer,” and so fleet, it has been said, as 
to leave far behind every horse that has been tried in pursuit of him, without 
breaking his “pace.” But I infer that this story is somewhat mythical. ... He 
is familiarly known, by common report, all over the Great Prairies. ... It 
is hardly a matter of surprise, then, that a creature of such an ubiquitary 
existence should never have been caught. 

The wild horses are generally well-formed, with trim and clean limbs; 
still their elegance has been much exaggerated by travellers, because they 
have seen them at large, abandoned to their wild and natural gaity. Then, it 
is true, they appear superb indeed; but when caught and tamed, they dwindle 
down to ordinary ponies. Large droves are very frequently seen upon the 
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Prairies, sometimes hundreds together, gamboling and curvetting within a 
short distance of the caravans. It is sometimes difficult to keep them from 
dashing among the loose stock of the traveller....It is a singular fact, that 
the greatest wagon-horse (even though quite fagged with travel), once 
among a drove of mustangs, will often acquire in a few hours all the intract- 
able wildness of his untamed companions. 


Interest in Western wild horses was shown by many people living in 
the regions along the Atlantic coast. Distance lends enchantment, accord- 
ing to the time-honored adage, and they were many miles from the mus- 
tangs. Thomas Jefferson, whose indefatigable interest in matters of science 
and nature is well-known, sought to collect factual information on the 
wild horse. He had heard of Philip Nolan, one of the early mustangers. 
Jefferson sent the following letter to Nolan in 1798: 

...1 have understood that there are large herds of horses in a wild state in 
the country West of the Mississippi and have been desirous of obtaining 
details of their history in that [wild] state. Mr. Brown, Senator from Ken- 
tucky, informs me it would be in your power to give interesting information 
on this subject, and encourages me to ask it. The circumstances of the old- 
world have, beyond the records of history, been such as admitted not that 
animal to exist in a state of nature. The condition of America is rapidly 
advancing to the same. The present then is probably the only moment in the 
age of the world and the herds ... mentioned the only subjects, of which we 
can avail ourselves to obtain what has never yet been recorded and never 
can again in all probability. I will add that your information is the sole re- 
liance, as far as I can at present see, for obtaining this desideratum. You will 
render to natural history a very acceptable service therefore, if you will 
enable our Philosophical-society to add so interesting a chapter to the history 
of the animal. I need not specify to you the particular facts asked for, as your 
knowledge of the animal in his domesticated, as well as his wild state, will 
naturally have led your attention to those particulars in the manners, habits, 
and laws of his existence, which are peculiar to his wild state. I wish you 
not to be anxious about the form of your information. The exactness of the 
substance alone is material: and if, after giving in a first letter all the facts 
yOu at present possess, you could be so good, on subsequent occasions, as to 
furnish such others in addition as you may acquire from time to time, your 
communication will always be thankfully received. If addressed to me at 
Monticello and put into any post office of Kentucky or Tennisee [sic], they 
will reach me speedily and safely.... 

As Nolan was then in Texas catching wild horses, the letter from 


Jefferson was answered by a friend of his in New Orleans. Nolan had 
brought from Texas several herds of horses, one of them numbering 1,000 
head. One small herd was taken as far as Frankfort, Kentucky. On a sub- 
sequent wild-horse hunt in Texas, Nolan was killed by Spanish troops. 
His friend, who had replied to Jefferson’s letter, did not portray the wild 
horse as an ordinary animal. “You judge right,” he wrote to Jefferson, 
“in supposing him {Nolan} to be the only person capable of fulfilling 
your Views as no Person possessed of his talents has ever visited that 
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country to unite information with projects of utility. Shortly his return 
... I will be responsible for his giving you every information he has 
collected, and it will require all the good Opinion you may have been 
led to entertain of his veracity not to have your Belief staggered with the 
accounts you will receive of the numbers, and habits of the Horses of 
that Country. ...” 

Descriptions and accounts of wild horses continued to reach the East 
where they swelled the growing legend. Certain Indian tribes were thought 
to possess the most exceptional horses; frequently the qualities of the ani- 
mals were based on and relative to the prowess of the Indians as warriors. 
A typical example appears in Catlin’s account of a visit to a great Coman- 
che village with Colonel Dodge and a force of dragoons. As they neared 
the village, Catlin wrote: 


All of us [were] eager and impatient to see and to appropriate the splendid 
Arabian horses, which we had so often heard were owned by the Camanche 
[sic] warriors. We galloped around busily...and all soon returned to the 
camp ... satisfied that, although there were some tolerable nags amongst this 
medley group of all colors and all shapes, the beautiful Arabian we had so 
often heard of at the East, as belonging to the Camaches [ssc], must either 
be a great ways further South than this, or else it must be a horse of the 
imagination. 

The Camache [sic] horses are generally small, all of them being of the wild 
breed, and a very tough and serviceable animal; and from what I can learn 
here of the chiefs, there are yet, farther South and nearer the Mexican bor- 
ders, some of the noblest animals in use of the chiefs, yet I do not know that 
we have any more reason to rely upon this information, than that which had 
made our horse-jockeys that we have with us to run almost crazy for .. . those 
we were to find at this place. Amongst the immense herds we found grazing 
here, one-third perhaps are mules, which are much more valuable than horses. 
.... These horses in our cities at the East, independent of the name, putting 
them up on their merits alone, would be worth from eight to one hundred 
dollars each, and not more. 


It is not the intention of this writer to detract from the merited fame 
of the wild horse, but merely to penetrate the many layers of myth and 
legend which surround him —to regard him in his proper light as an 
ordinary horse of unusual hardiness. On the trip to the Comanche village, 
Catlin rode a claybank Comanche horse which he had purchased from 
an Army officer. This horse, “Charley,” survived the trip in fine shape, 
although many of the best dragoon mounts gave out and perished on the 
Plains. As late as the Mexican War, travelers crossing the Plains were 
still looking for the famous “wild stallion.” An Army officer with Kearney 
and Doniphan mentioned seeing a herd of wild horses near Bent’s Fort 
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on the Arkansas River. “We were too far off,” he wrote, “to see whether 
the famous black, or as some say white, horse was with them.” 

The wild horse of the Great Plains was actually no super-horse. He 
was generally small, though clean-limbed, round-bodied, and exceptionally 
durable. The wild horses roamed in small bands of ten to thirty mares, 
guarded by a fierce and jealous stallion. Even when hundreds of mustangs 
appeared in the same herd, each stallion kept his harem together. The 
severity of the climate, the constant danger from wolves and mountain 
lions, and the competition from bands of young stallions seeking to steal 
a few mares, made the mustang patriarchs vicious and tenacious fighters. 
When two of them fought, very frequently one was killed by a torn jugular 
vein. If an old stallion was defeated, he would wander off by himself until 
his wounds had healed and then make an effort to regain his harem. If 
he lost a second time, he gave up. The mares would stand at a distance 
and watch these battles; when the decision had been reached, they belonged 
to the victor. Stallions drove their bands of mares, and never led them, 
always remaining between the mares and the point from which danger 
threatened. They drove the yearling colts away, apparently an instinctive 
protection against inbreeding. 

Many of the small bands of wild horses seen on the Plains were of 
one color-type only: all bays, sorrels, blacks, pintos, or other hues. Among 
them were all colors found in Western horses today, including palomino 
and Appaloosa. Anyone who has seen wild horses on an open range can 
easily see how human enthusiasm would lead one to exaggerate their good 
qualities in comparing them with tame animals. The flowering manes and 
tails, their spirited carriage, and their happy independence made them a 
thrilling spectacle to the human eye. What those who sang their praises 
did not realize, however, was that they were captivated by the beauty of 
the horses, and were not especially critical of other qualities. Mustangs 
thus became more than gay-colored, wiry little animals with flowing 
manes. Their blood — originally that of the horses of the Spanish Con- 
quest, now much degenerated for the most part— was enthusiastically 
likened to that of the Arabian horse. 

To get a true picture of the mustang in a state of captivity, it is nec- 
essary to turn to the accounts of the mustangers who eventually ran the 
wild horse off the range. In this, too, mythical methods were more popularly 
known than real ones. First of all was “creasing”— shooting the wild 
horse through the crest of his neck. He was temporarily stunned, according 
to the tale, and the mustanger rushed up to tie his forefeet together. Many 
a greenhorn tried to catch horses in this manner. One and all found that 
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if the horse fell when the shot was fired, there was no reason to hurry with 
hobbles: the horse was “stunned” beyond the need of them. There were 
some men, however, who swore that they saw it done successfully. Many 
wild horses were killed in this way; but if a few actually were taken alive, 
“creasing” was not much more wasteful than other methods commonly 
employed. 

There were a multitude of ways to catch wild horses, all of them 
strenuous, and none of them especially successful as far as the mustangs 
were concerned. The most common was for a man to dash at a herd on 
a swift horse and to rope one of the mustangs. Only the slower animals 
could be taken this way, and frequently at the expense of ruining a good 
roping horse. Professional mustangers ran the wild horses in relays. On 
the level prairies they even followed herds with a team and buckboard. 
By keeping the mustangs moving constantly for days and weeks, it was 
possible eventually to move them into a corral. Wild horses never left 
the range where they were born, no matter how long they were followed. 

In some localities, where water was scarce, it was possible to build 
trap-corrals around the springs or water holes. Because the horses caught 
in such traps were usually fresh, they would run into the side of the corral 
with great force, sometimes making their escape or dying in the attempt. 
If they did not escape, they would be left in the corral until near-starvation 
had made them easier to handle, or “gentled,” as the mustangers described 
their weakened condition. On Nolan’s last trip to Texas, he left 300 wild 
horses in a corral for the “gentling” process while he went off to visit 
Comanches for a few days. His return was delayed for a week or two by 
the theft of his saddle stock. When he returned to his corral, he found that 
his wild horses had been “‘gentled” into eternity. 

Mexican mustangers sometimes chased wild herds until the colts 
dropped behind. The colts were caught and raised on burro or goat milk. 
All mustanging methods were as a rule brutal and wasteful. It is not at 
all surprising that few excellent saddle horses were produced. Usually it 
turned out that the beautiful stallion that was caught after a strenuous 
chase of many days would be covered with the scars and lumps from a 
score of battles. Once broken to the saddle, he never would be completely 
gentle, and his performance probably would not be superior to that of the 
horses used in his capture. The Plains Indian method of catching wild 
horses was described by Catlin: 


The Indian, when he starts for a wild horse, mounts one of the fleetest he 
can get, and coiling his lasso on his arm, starts off under “full whip” till he 
can enter the band, when he gets it over the neck of one of the number: 
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when he instantly dismounts, leaving his own horse, and runs as fast as he 
can, letting the lasso pass out gradually and carefully through his hands, until 
the horse falls for want of breath, and lies helpless on the ground; at which 
time the Indian advances slowly towards the horse's head, keeping his lasso 
tight upon its neck, until he fastens a pair of hobbles on the animal’s two 
forefeet, and also loosens the lasso... and gives it a noose around the under 
jaw, by which he gets great power over the affrighted animal, which is rear- 
ing and plunging when it gets breath; and by which, as he advances, hand 
over hand, towards the horse’s nose, he is able to hold it down and prevent 
it from throwing itself over on its back....By this means he gradually 
advances, until he is able to place his hand on the animal’s nose, and over 
its eyes; and at length to breathe in its nostrils, when it soon becomes docile 
and conquered; so that he has little else to do than to remove the hobbles 
from its feet and lead it or ride it into camp. 


In the winter Indians often chased wild horses into deep snow drifts 
or into high mountain passes. They preferred to steal horses from Span- 
iards or from other tribes, as in this way it is much easier to obtain good 
horses than by wild-horse hunting. Unless the entire herd could be cap- 
tured, the best horses rarely were taken. 

Mustangs that were caught and broken without injury generally made 
good cow horses. In many cases they were small and mean, but fairly swift 
and exceptionally enduring. Some of them were used successfully by the 
Pony Express riders, who put their mounts to the severest tests. The Uni- 
ted States cavalry troops who were sent against the Plains and Southwest 
tribes sometimes had to rely on mustangs. Crossed with breeding stock 
from the South and East, they evolved as the Western cow horse. 

What gave wild horses their tremendous appeal to those who saw 
them fighting, playing, or silhouetted majestically on the crest of a ridge 
was their carefree yet fiercely defended independence. They were not 
extraordinary animals; any plow horse could absorb their wildness com- 
pletely in a few hours. It was not by their exceptional qualities that they 
appealed to men. Rather it was their zestful freedom which exhilarated 
those who saw wild herds on their native ranges. Once captured and 
broken they were as other horses, merely servants of men, with no very 
unusual characteristics. One man, finding this to be eminently true, sheep- 
ishly related his experience: 


Upon the plains, I once succeeded in separating a gay-looking stallion from 
his herd of mastetas [wild mares], upon which he immediately joined our 
caballada (horse herd], and was directly lazoed [sic] by a Mexican. As he cur- 
vetted at the end of the rope, or would stop and gaze majestically at his 
subjectors, his symmetrical proportions attracted the attention of all; and our 
best jockeys at once valued him at five hundred dollars. But it appeared that 
he had before been tamed, for he soon submitted to the saddle, and in a few 
days dwindled down to scarce a twenty dollar hackney. 
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OVERLAND VIA “JACKASS MAIL” 


IN 1858 


THE DIARY OF PHOCION R. WAY 


edited and annotated by 


WILLIAM A. DUFFEN 


PART Two 


On June 4, 1858, Phocian R. Way arrived in El Paso, Texas, after a trip of 
twenty-eight days from his home in Cincinnati, Ohio. During this short time 
he traveled by riverboat to New Orleans and from there was taken by steamer 
to Indianola, Texas. Leaving the coast, passing through San Antonio, and then 
over the primitive trail via “Jackass Mail” to El Paso, Way was initiated into 
the hardships of overland travel of the 1850's. 


June 5th. Arrived at El Paso last night about 10 o'clock. Thought for awhile that 
we never would get there. We had 2 broken-down mules and a light wagon from 
Birchville. 4 of us occupied this and the rest went in an ambulance with 4 horses. 
One of our mules gave out at Pueblo, an Indian town on the road (civilized In- 
dians and an industrious and thriving people). We procured another mule and 
proceeded on our way. We found the other carriage waiting for us on the road. 
They were fearful that we would break down. We prevailed upon them to relieve 
us of the biggest man in the crowd (Grosvenor). If they had not done so, we 
certainly never would have got through. I had to walk a good part of the distance 
to relieve the mules and night overtook us long before we reached our destina- 
tion; and, to add to our difficulties, we lost the road in the darkness and were 
obliged to get out and look for it by striking a light with matches. Finally we 
came to a pond of water and the mules refused to cross. The driver was so enraged 
that he beat them nearly to death but still they would not move. Finally lossing 
[sic] all control of himself, he drew his revolver and would have shot one of them 
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if we had not remonstrated with him. As a last resort he waded in ahead of them 
and tried to coax them forward, while I took his seat in the carriage and beat them 
with a whip. In this way we got them, after some tall swearing from the driver 
and my fellow passenger (Billy Smith of El Paso).! 

We arrived in El Paso so tired that we could not eat, and I was soon wrapped 
up in my blanket and asleep. Mr. Smith was a passenger from Birchville. He owns 
the whole town and a large amount of land around it. He also owns a great deal 
of property in Franklin opposite El Paso. He is an old frontier man and is well 
known in Texas. He has traveled through the mountains of the southwest and 
fought the Indians with Kit Carson, Gen. Hays? and other distinuished [séc] border 
men. He told me many interesting stories of these men and of western life. He is 
a fine-looking man about 6 feet high and 52 years of age. He is now suffering from 
a pistol shot wound in his leg. About 3 weeks ago a difficulty occured at El Paso 
between two men in a billiard saloon —- Dr. Giddings and a gambler named Tom 
Smith. Smith shot at Gidding twice. The first shot passed through the flesh part 
of Gidding’s thigh and also went through old Billy’s leg below the knee, breaking 
the bone and making a very dangerous wound. He fired the second time and shot 
Giddings through the heart and killed him. Old Billy was trying to make peace 
between them when he was accidentally shot. His wound is now getting well. The 
murderer escaped across the Rio Grande into Mexico. 

We were roused up at daylight this morning to start, and I had no time to 
look at El Paso. It covers a large space of ground, has 8 or 10,000 inhabitants, and 
is a pretty Mexican town. The houses are nearly all one-story adobe with flat roofs. 
Nearly every house is surrounded by a garden and fruit trees. This accounts for 
it covering so much ground and also gives it a beautiful appearance. It is about 
8 miles in length. There are not probably more than a dozen Americans in the 
town. We have been traveling up the Rio Grande all the morning and are now 
stopping (10 o'clock) at Skillman’s “ranch”} to get our breakfast. This morning, 
instead of mules, we have four fine horses to our ambulance and we have traveled 
at a good speed. This is 24 miles from El Paso and the only house on the road to 





"Downtown El Paso is located on land originally known as De Leon’s ranch. Franklin 
Coons purchased it in 1852 and established Franklin. In 1854, after Coons had failed to meet 
his payments, the property was sold to William T. “Billy” Smith. By 1858 Franklin had 
become — as El Paso. — John H. McNeely in The Handbook of Texas (Austin, 1952), 
vy. 1, p. 361. 


?John Coffee “Jack” Hays, a noted Indian fighter, became a captain of a Texas Ranger 
Company in 1840. He served in the Mexican War as a colonel in command of the Ist Reg. 
Texas Mounted Volunteers. In 1849 Hays went to California where he spent the rest of his 
life. — Walter Prescott Webb, The Texas Rangers (New York, 1935), passim. See also 
Handbook of Texas, v. 1, p. 789, and James K. Greer, Colonel Jack Hays (New York: Dut- 
ton, 1952). 


3§killman’s Ranch was probably in the vicinity of Anthony, twenty miles north of mod- 
ern El Paso. J. Evetts Haley, in his Fort Concho and the Texas Frontier (San Angelo, 1952), 
refers several times to a Henry Skillman, who operated a mail line from San Antonio to El 
Paso. Beginning in 1851, he continued this service until the San Antonio-San Diego line was 
established in 1857. 
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Fort Fillmore, our next stopping place. It is an odd looking ranch made of poles 
and mud, and without windows. It is occupied [by] two or three hard-looking white 
men and a Mexican man and woman, 5 or 6 dogs, and an old turkey gobbler. | 
will make a sketch of it.4 

We lefr Col. Sayles and his party at El Paso.) We have traveled with them 
from New Orleans and found them agreeable companions. We will no doubt miss 
their society. They are all Yankees, but different in their characters. Col. Sayles is 
, man of fine education and good, natural talent. He is well posted up in political 
matters and has acquired a large fund of general information; but his temperament 
is nervous, he is very excitable. He is enthusiastic in the advocacy of his peculiar 
views, and in the heat of debate liable to say things that he would not endorse 
in his calmer moments. He has not the faculty of adapting himself to different 
positions in which he may be placed. He is a novitiate traveler and has not learned 
when he is in “Rome to do as Romans do.” He might spend some time to ad- 
vantage in studying the great science of human nature. 

Mr. Austin, his private secretary, is a genuine type of Yankee character. He is 
inquisitive and a close observer. Nothing escapes his scrutiny. He is continually 
asking questions. At every place we stop he will learn all about the family — where 
they come from, how long they have lived there, whether they like their home, and 
how long they expect to stay there. If he sees any mechanical operation he will 
not rest until he fully understands the “modus operandi.” He is accomodating and 
kind in his disposition, but he has one trait of character which is not Yankee: he 
is generous and liberal to a fault — he would divide his last dollar with a friend — 
he is a kind and attentive nurse to the sick. Take him altogether, he is a good fel- 
low. 

Mr. Pierce is a man of education and good horse sense. He is a practical man 
and a man of the world. He will adapt himself to every situation and make him- 
self at home everywhere. He has the ease and confidence of a man who has seen 
and knows the world. He will, wherever his lot may be cast, glide so smoothly 
down the stream of life. 

Mr. Burton is an old Granny and made a great mistake when he left his own 
fireside. He is a proper occupant for the old armchair, where he could be swaddled 
up, doctored and consoled by his kind and patient old aunts. He is not, never was, 
and never will be fit to battle with the rough world, and it is surprising to me 
that he was ever selected for such an expedition as this. He's already beastily 
tired and sick at heart and keeps his friend Austin busy waiting upon him. If he 
ever goes home he will stay there and spend the balance of his life drinking tea 
and gossipping [sic] with his old lady-friend. 


‘Reproduced in this issue. 


°The party apparently consisted of Welcome B. Sayles, John D. Austin, Pierce and Burton. 
Sayles was the only one in the group on which information was found. 
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June 6th. Arrived at Fort Fillmore® at 4 o'clock in the afternoon. Here we will 
cross the Rio Grande and take a westerly course for Tucson. This fort is garrissoned 
[sic] by two companies under command of Col. Miles,’ a well-known and gallant 
officer. It is the last fort we will find on the road. We started this morning at 8 
o'clock with a mulada [muletada] and 6 well-armed mounted men besides the 
driver. We have our large ambulance drawn by 6 mules, and 4 passengers, 3 for 
Tucson and one for San Diego. We are now preparing to ford the Rio Grande. 
The stage will be taken across in a flat boat and the mules will be made to swim. 
Messilla [Mesilla] is directly across the river.8 After we leave there we will be 
in the Indian country, and will travel 350 miles without seeing a house unless it 
is an Indian camp. There is not much to be feared from the Indians here if we 
are careful, although they are much more numerous than they are over the road 
we have passed, but they are more peaceable and friendly. It will not do, however, 
to let many of them approach our camp at one time, for they are very treacherous. 
I have not time to write much more at present as we are about starting. 

Well, we have just crossed safely to the other side of the Rio Grande. It was 
very interesting and exciting to witness the manner of crossing. Two Mexicans 
took off their clothes and, taking a lariat in their hands, fastened to two of the 
mules’ necks, plunged into the rappid [sic] current, and pulled the animals after 
them. The rest were driven in and they all swam across. The Mexicans are a mus- 
cular and active people. It was surprising to witness their dexterity. The mules 
several times attempted to swim back, but they outswam them and headed them 
off. I wanted to make a sketch of the scene but it was all done so quickly that I 
had not time. We are now safely over and are hitching up to start. The river here 
is about 300 yards broad, and very muddy and rapid. The ford is about 5 miles 
above Fort Fillmore. 

11 o'clock. We are now in the town of Messilla,? situated in the famous Mes- 
silla valley. The city itself contains about 10 or 1500 inhabitants, nearly all Mexi- 
cans; and the valley, which is about 8 miles long, 5000. It is a singular and pic- 
turesque looking place. The houses are all adobe and one story, with flat roofs as 
is Customary with the Mexicans. There is a grand Plaza or public square in the 





*Fort Fillmore was established in 1851 on the east bank of the Rio Grande, some thirty- 
six miles north of El Paso. It replaced military posts abandoned at Dofia Ana and Franklin. 
— William A. Keleher, Turmoil in New Mexico, 1846-1868 (Santa Fe, 1952), p. 196 n. 


7Dixon S. Miles, a lieutenant-colonel since 1851, was promoted to the rank of full 
colonel in 1859. He died in 1862 of wounds received in action at Harpers Ferry, Virginia. — 
Thomas H. S. Hamersly, The Army Register of the United States, 1779-1879 (Washington, 
1881), p. 636. 


®Confusion occurs at times over such statements, as modern maps show Mesilla on the 
east side of the river. This can be explained in that the river bed shifted to the west of 
Mesilla in the latter part of the nineteenth century. 


%In 1860 Mesilla had a population of about 2,400. In the 1850's and 1860's it was a very 
important crossroads town; the San Antonio-Los Angeles road crossed the Missouri-Chihuahua 
trail at this point. It was also the capital of Confederate Arizona. — William A. Keleher, 
op. cit, p. 196 n. 
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centre of the town. This occupied by the Mexicans dressed in their broad trousers 
and serapes sitting and reclining on the ground, with their baskets before them, 
selling fruits and candies. This is said to be the finest place for fruit in the world 
in the proper season. They have apples, peaches, pears and almost every specie 
of fruit. Grapes grow here in great abundance of different varieties. Wine is also 
made here, and it is said to be very good. I see numbers of Mexican women prom- 
enading the streets with their shawls (rebosas) |rebozos] over their heads in the 
form of a hood, which nearly conceals their features; but when they pass an Ameri- 
can, you can see the flash of two brilliant black eyes accompanied with a peculiar 
meaning look. They have an easy, graceful walk, but they tell me but few of them 
are virtuous. 

3 o'clock P.M. We are now about 8 or 10 miles from Messilla. We have stopped 
to feed. We took another passenger at Messila, which makes our whole number 
5. We have also to carry feed for our mules, a large amount of baggage and the 
mail, which makes our load very heavy — unusually heavy. The driver is fearful 
that we will break down before we get through. The company should have sent 
another carriage but it was not done; in fact, the company have deceived us and 
acted shamefully from the start. They told us that the two carriages we started 
with would go all the way through to San Diego, and both of them have been 
taken from us. We left the last one at Fillmore and have an old wagon in its 
place. The one we have is strong and would do very well, but we should have an- 
other; it is not sufficient. The mules we have now are good, but those we have 
had were poor broken down things; and what is worse than all, they tell us now 
that the wagon will go no further than Tucson, and consequently those unfortunate 
fellows who are going through to San Diego will have to ride mule back from 
Tucson and keep up with the mail which is also packed on mules, and travels 
day and night. The poor fellows will have to travel 500 miles over a barren desert 
and I am afraid it is more than they can stand. It is a gross imposition that should 
not be born [sic] and the public should know it. They paid their money with the 
full understanding that they were to be taken through in an ambulance. The men 
employed along the line are fine fellows, and of course they are not responsible 
for this. This is an important route and will be much traveled, and [the] Govern- 
ment should see that it is properly managed. 

We have now left the last vestige of civilization that we will see for 350 miles. 
We are camped on the Rio Grande on the upper border of the Messilla valley. 
The valley is beautiful. It looks like a garden blooming in the wilderness. It is 
watered by irrigation and its fields are covered with wheat, corn, rye, fruit trees, 
melons, and so forth. The atmospehere [sic] is clear and pure and the climate 
warm, but remarkably healthy. I think that Messilla is destined some day to be 
a large city. This valley is surrounded by mountains, the most beautiful of which 


are the Organ mountains, so called from their sharp peaks resembling the flutes of 
an organ.!° 





'°The Organ Mountains lie to the northeast of Las Cruces, New Mexico. 
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I should have said before that this mail company is much in debt. They owe 
the men several months’ wages and are greatly in debt the whole length of the 
line. Their credit has nearly run out, and if they do not square up before long 
their employees [will] take their property from them. People have had great con- 
fidence in them, but their conduct has nearly destroyed it." 

7 o'clock P.M. Stopped to feed the mules. Expect to travel nearly all night in 
order to reach the next water which is 60 miles from the Rio Grande. We cannot 
cook another meal’s vituals [s#c] until we reach the next water. So it is an object 
to hurry along as fast as possible. We may have trouble with the Indians there. 
[It is some distance from the road up a narrow canyon. The last mail party were 
driven away from here without water by the Red Devils, but we must have water 
if we have to fight for it. We have been traveling over the mountains all the 
afternoon, rising from one elevation to another. Many places we had to get out 
ind walk, and in one place we were required to push the stage along. It was a very 
abrupt rocky place, and it is surprising to me that we got up at all, but good mules 
can do almost anything. When we had got to the highest elevation the scene was 
magnificent. We could see the whole Messilla valley spread like a map at our feet, 
hemmed in by mountains on every side. The Rio Grande was winding its serpen- 
tine course over the plains; it looked like the Garden of Eden at this elevation. 


June 7th. We are now at Cook’s Springs,!* 60 miles from where we crossed the 
Rio Grande. We traveled all night last, stopping only twice for an hour to rest 
and feed our mules. We were detained so long in crossing the river and in as- 
cending the first mountain that we were compelled to travel all night in order to 
reach water for breakfast in the morning. We are now at Cook’s Springs (8 o'clock 
A.M.). It is situated in a canyon with mountains all around. The water is clear 
and tolerably cool, and there is plenty of it. 1 feel very tired and sleepy this morn- 
ing. We had some difficulty in passing a long Mexican train last night. The men 
and women were walking after the wagons and singing merrily like they were per- 
fectly contented and happy. We saw deer and antelope this morning, but we have 
seen no Indians. One of our men just now has discovered the track of a bear close 
to our camp. I wish we could find him. I think the excitement of a bear chase 
would wake me up. 

6 o'clock P.M. We have arrived at the Mimbres.'? A beautiful clear stream of 
water. Its banks covered with cottonwood and a thick undergrowth of a species of 





''Unknown to Way, an investigation of these conditions was being conducted by Colonel 
Sayles and his party at that time. 
y party 


'2Cooke’s Spring was a stage station and a dependable place for water. Since Indian at- 
tacks were common here, Fort Cummings was established at Cooke's Springs in 1864 to pro- 
tect travelers. — William A. Keleher, op. cit, p. 250, 266 n. 


'S3Mimbres Crossing, or Mimbres Station, lay about twenty miles northeast of present 
Deming, New Mexico. — Its exact location is shown clearly on the “Hobby Map” of Fred E. 
Johnson of Lordsburg, a mining engineer who has studied this area closely. 
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willow called mimbres, from which the stream takes its name. It empties its waters 
into Gosse [Goose] Lake. The bottom lands of the Mimbres are very rich and will 
produce fine corn and other kinds of grain; but like all the land in this dry country, 
it required irrigation, but this could be done with but little expense. This is the 
great objection of the northwestern part of Texas, and is the only thing that pre- 
vents its being rapidly filled with settlers. The lands are mostly rich and the cli- 
mate delightful and healthy. During the greater part of the year it does not rain 
at all and the hot sun dries everything up, and when it does rain it rains all the 
time and floods the whole country. It is nearly time now for the rainy season to 
set in. The next watering place will be Cow Springs,'* 18 miles from here. At 
dinner today our Mexican cook gathered some wild sage plant and made some 
tea which some of the party liked very well, but I did not; the sage taste was too 
strong. I have traveled over nothing but prairie land since I landed at Galveston. 
My eye has grown weary wandering over the wide expanse of timberless ground. 
Being raised in the north, I cannot say that I admire such a country. I would feel 
relieved and rejoice to be privileged once more to lie down in the shade of the 
tall, majestic trees of my native state. There is too much monotony in a universal 
prairie country. It is true the mountains here are grand, but they are bleak and 


barren. They plunge their rocky heads into the clouds and look like they were 
built only for monuments of Divine Power. 


June 8th, \1 o'clock A.M. at Soldier's Farewell.'* I do not know how this place 
got its name, but I suppose there is some history connected with it. There are sev- 
eral springs of tolerably good water here and it is a favourite camping ground for 
those crossing the plains. It is only 12 miles from Cook’s Springs. We stop here 
.o rest and get our dinners. We encamped last night about 6 miles from here. We 
saw several Indian fires in the distance. There must have been a large body of 
warriors in our vicinity — probably a marauding party on an expedition to Mex- 
ico to rob and plunder. They frequently get up such expeditions as they hate the 
Mexicans much more than they do the Americans, and they can murder them with 
less danger to themselves; but it is dangerous to come across one of these war 
parties when on such an expedition. If they think there is any chance of success 
they will attack any company that is unfortunate enough to fall in their way. It is 
by such parties as these that nearly all the mischief has been done on this road. 
The Indians, when at home, are generally in small parties and are not apt to molest 
you. When they are painted for war their fierce passions are aroused and they 
thirst for blood. Their wild and savage nature is then fully developed and the 
traveler must beware. They did not know of our close proximity for we did not 
kindle a fire. We used every precaution to prevent a surprise. We stationed our 





'*Johnson’s map shows Cow Springs or Ojo de la Vaca, a stage stop about twelve miles 
north of present Gage, New Mexico. 


'*Soldier’s Farewell, a stage station and spring, was twenty miles east of the present site 
of Lordsburg. 
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sentinels and slept on our arms, and were only disturbed by the howling and bark- 
ing of the wolves, who kept up their infernal noise all night. 

Three men came in to our camp this morning from Tucson. They informed 
us that about 70 Indians were encamped at Stein’s Peak,'® our next watering place. 
It is about 45 miles from here. We will pass there tomorrow morning. We will 
then probably see Indians for the first time, but whether they will molest us or 
not remains to be seen. Our captain thinks they will not, as there are twelve of 
us and we are all well armed. They would risk much by attacking us. Very few 
of them have rifles and we would be a match for the whole 70. We have ninety- 
five shots in our party without [re]loading, and all our guards have Sharps rifles 
— the best and most efficient gun ever invented. You can load and fire them 5 or 
6 times in a minute. I will never travel through such a country as this again with- 
out one of them. I think that from my short acquaintance with our captain that 
he is a fine fellow and his men are all the “right stripe”. 

It is just one month today since I left Cincinnati. I have been traveling all the 
time with only one day's rest (that was in Terre Haute) and I am yet five or 
six days from the end of my journey. I will be glad when I am at my journey’s 
end. I have very agreeable traveling companions. One is a Kentuckian by birth 
but he has lived for the last 11 years in Texas and California. He traveled across 
the plains in 1849 when the route was very dangerous. He is an intelligent man 
and an ultra Southerner in his views. He is just returning from his first visit home 
since he left. He is at present engaged in the stock raising business in California. 
He is a practical man of the world, well versed in the science of human nature. 
His name is Alfred G. Anderson. 

Then we have a Georgian who came with us from El Paso. He lives in Sonora 
and is returning from Santa Fe where he has been on business. He is a dark com- 
plected [sic], stern looking man and a Portuguise [sic] by birth, but he came to 
this country very young. He is very ardently attached to his adopted country, and 
his cherished wish is the hope that Sonora may soon come under the protection 
of the Star Spangled Banner. His name is Antonio Perez. He is the owner of a 
silver mine in Sonora and I expect that he is wealthy. I think he will “do to bet 


on. 


The last is an excentrick [sic] individual called General Jones. He appears to 
be well known in Texas and all along this route. He is a tall, muscular looking 
man about 50 years of age. His hair fast turning gray. He got on at Messilla and 
is bound for San Diego. He is an old frontier man and is fond of telling his ex- 
ploits and adventures, and if we can credit him, he has been a terrible Indian 
fighter, but I think he is a little inclined to “blow.” However, he is a good na- 
tured, jolly fellow and is the life of the party. He has an inexhaustible fund of 





'6Stein’s Peak (elev. 5,853) was known at one time as E/ Peloncillo (Sugar Loaf). The 
whole range is now known as the Peloncillo Mountains. It lies on the Arizona-New Mexico 
line. — Byrd H. Granger, Arizona Place Numes (Tucson: U. of Arizona Press, 1960), p. 
130. This volume is an enlarged and revised edition of Will C. Barnes’ 1935 work. 
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blackguard stories, and occasionaly [sic] he favours us with a song. He appears to 
know every foot of the country and its history and keeps us all posted up on the 
route. 

I will say nothing about myself, and nothing of my partner, only that he is of 
an inquiring turn of mind and keeps the whole party busy answering his ques- 
tions. He seems to labour hard to create the impression that he is a scientific man. 
He jumps out of the carriage after little shells and stones, frogs and lizards and 
plants, or any simple thing that comes within his view.'’? He asks General Jones 
and others a multitude of questions about anything and everything and makes notes 
of their answers in a book. He employs his leisure time in writing and sketching. 


Our dinner is just ready. We have beef steak, coffee and beans, cooked by our 
Mexican. 


June 9th. Yesterday afternoon stopped in the Valley of the Mimbres to rest our 
team. Rattlesnakes were quite numerous here. Just before we stopped we saw 
one coiled up in the road and we drove around him for fear he would bite some 
of the mules. I jumped out of the waggon [sic] and shot him through the head 
with my revolver. This was the first rattlesnake I ever killed. Shortly after we 
stopped I shot another, and our men shot two more, which made four that we 
killed in less than half an hour. Camped last night about 3 miles from Stein’s 
Point. A little after sun up, we found the report that Indians were camped near 
here true. As soon as we halted and took our mules out to water we saw numbers of 
Indians coming down the mountains. At first they looked like specks in the dis- 
tance, but they approached very rapidly. Most of them were mounted on horse- 
back. There were probably between 60 and 100 in this vicinity — men, women, 
and children — and they appeared to be all coming toward us. We had designed 
taking breakfast here; but our captain, under the circumstances, thought it ex- 
pedient to hitch up and leave as soon as possible. This band of Indians profess 
friendship with the whites. They are part of the Apache nation and most of the 
tribe are attacking and killing the whites whenever they have an opportunity. 
They are said to be very malicious and treacherous, and cannot agree among them- 
selves, but have quarreled and split up into factions like our Christian churches. 
This small party profess friendship for the whites, but our captain says it will 
not do to trust them. If we were to admit enough of them into our camp to over- 
power us, they would shake hands with us, eat our grub, and if a favourable op- 
portunity occurred they would murder us all; and if they do no other harm they 
would beg our provisions and be angry if we did not give them, and we have 
not enough for ourselves. 

We started before they got to us, but we met some of them on the road, and 
they were truly a wild and fierce looking race. The men were almost entirely naked 





_ '’Grosvenor'’s collection of shells, according to Frank C. Lockwood, was one of the finest 
in America; thousands of his best specimens found their way into leading museums after his 
death. — More Arizona Characters (Tucson: U. of Arizona, 1942), p. 16. 
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and the women not much better. They looked very much disappointed when they 
found we were not going to stop. They grinned at us, spoke to us in Spanish as 
we passed (nearly all of them talk Spanish). Some of them looked very grotesque 
and would provoke a horse to laughter. For instance, on one old broken down 
horse were two women, one old woman and one young woman. They were both 
sitting astride (as the Indian women all do) and displayed their legs to good 
advantage. We all laughed at them, but they could not understand what we were 
laughing at. A number of them stood along side of the road and stared at us as 
we passed. The old chief came after our waggon [sic] on his horse with his long 
lance in his hand.'® He shook hands with some of our party and appeared to be 
very friendly. He told us where we could get water and rode along side of our 
waggon [sic] some distance. He only asked for a little sugar for his sick child. We 
gave him some fine loaf sugar, and he bade us goodbye and turned back. He is a 
very old man and was dressed some better than his people. He looked very im- 
portant, and told us that he was a colonel. The Apaches were once a powerful 
nation, but now they are few in number and broken up into small bands that are 
each under its own chief. This is the only band that is at peace with the whites, 
and may not be so long. They are a fierce and desperate set of men, and when they 
are cornered they will fight until they die. The chiefs have but little control over 
their men. Every individual does pretty much as he pleases. This is the reason why 
some of them are always at war while others are at peace. They are now reduced 
to the last extremity. They are a half starved, miserable people. They have no place 
of abode, but wander from place to place, guided by their necessities. It will excite 
the sympathies of any sensitive person to look at them. They are destined in a short 
time to become extinct, and they appear to fully realize the fact themselves. 

Stein Peak is a lofty, sugar loaf looking mountain. We stopped for dinner today 
in the valley of the Sauz river.'? There was no river where we crossed. It has sunk 
in the ground, but it reappears some distance below the road. It is a small stream. 
We saw antelope in the valley and I went out with my gun to try and get a shot 
at them, but I could not get near enough. I saw several jackass rabbits in the chap- 
arral, but I could not get at them. I had to watch for Indians at the same time I was 
following them. I wandered two or three miles from the camp and it was a little 
dangerous, but I kept a sharp lookout. The jackass rabbit is about twice as large 
as our common rabbit, with very long ears. We are now stopping at Apache 
Springs*® for water, about 30 miles from Stein’s Point. 


'SFrom observations made by Way, this chief could well have been Mangas Coloradas, 
whose band frequented the area, passing through at intervals to contact Cochise and his Chiri- 
cahuas. In 1862 Mangas Coloradas and Cochise attacked Union troops at Apache Pass a 
few miles to the west. 


'?The Sauz was first known as Rio San Domingo, later as Rio de Sauz, and today as the 
San Simon. — Granger, op. cit, p. 51. 


2° Apache Springs is famous in Arizona history as a place where many travelers were killed 
by Indians as they stopped for water. In Apache Pass, near the spring, Fort Bowie was es- 
tablished in 1862. — Ibsd., p. 29. 
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June 10th. We passed through a range of mountains yesterday — Chiricabua 
mountain range of Sierra Madre — in a deep and wild looking dado pass.?! The 
mountains rise on either side from 600 to a thousand feet above our heads, and 
in many places it presented a perpendicular wall of rock for a great height, with 
only just space enough for one wagon to pass between. Near the end of this pass 
is the Apache Spring. This is a bad place for the Indians. The spring is half a mile 
from the road in a canon [sic], and I and three others were appointed to stay and 
guard the wagon while the rest shouldered their rifles and went after the water. 
About 5 o'clock we passed over another range of mountains. It was a very rough 
passage and reminded me of Bonaparte crossing the Alps. We finally got over — 
wagon, mules and all — but it was a laborious task. We encamped last night in 
che midst of a beautiful valley between two ranges of lofty mountains. We saw 
Indian fires on the mountains all around us but we were not molested. The con- 
tinued howling of the wolves was the only annoyance we had to complain of. 

We started at daylight this morning and are now 12 o'clock stopping at Drag- 
gon [Dragoon] Springs.” Our captain shot at an antelope as we came along, but he 
did not hit it. It was too far off. We were all very anxious that he should hit it for 
we have had no fresh meat for 2 days, and our provisions are getting short. 

We expected some trouble at these springs as the Indians are numerous around 
h. . and very hostile. They rob and murder white men whenever they can. We saw 
th. ir fires not far from the spring and their fresh moccasin prints in the dust. They 
have a fine chance here to attack us. We have to go a mile up a deep ravine or 
canon [sic] with craggy rocks and low shrubbery on either side —a fine hiding 
place for Indians. Our captain exhibited more anxiety here than he has done any- 
where on the road. We examined our arms and prepared everything for a fight. 
The ptain took six men and started after the water. I volunteered with this party 
and ..as permitted to go. There was an excitement about it that I liked. The rest 
were to remain and guard the carriage. The great danger, though, was in the canon 
and ,ot at the carriage. The carriage was in open ground and the Indians always 
want cover when they fight, and our mules were the great object with them. We 
picked our way to the spring, looking cautiously on every side and driving our 
mules before us. We were not attacked (at least we have not yet been attacked) 
and are now gearing up to start. We are too strong a party to be in much danger. 
We found a very large bear track in the canyon. The men said it was a grizzly. We 
followed it some distance up the mountains, and no doubt could have overtaken 
hir’ if ‘t had been safe to follow him any farther. It was a right fresh track; he 
along only a few minutes before. 


This was Apache Pass. According to Granger, a party of the “Fremont Association” 
referred to this pass as Puerto del Dado. Lieutenant John G. Parke used the same title in his 
railroad su ‘ey in 1854. In 1859 it was referred to as Ewell’s Pass. — Ibid. 


**Dragoon Springs was a stage station situated about two miles southeast of the present 
site of Dragoon, Arizona. The springs were located by a troop of U.S. Dragoons in 1856, 
but by 1879 were dried up. — Ibid., p. 36. 
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5 P.M. Left Dragoon Springs about one o'clock. Saw no Indians. One of our 
escort, Bill Benton, a fine manly looking man, was here hired by our Georgian to 
carry an express to Fort Buchanan,”’ distant 50 miles from here. He runs a great 
risk for going alone; but he is a bold, desperate man well acquainted with wood- 
craft, and was determined to go although he knew the danger. The Georgian gave 
him $50 to make the trip. Enough to tempt almost any man. I hope he will get 
through safely, but I have my forebodings. It is like running the gauntlet, but if 
any man can do it he can. 

We are now camping on the San Pedro river** to get our suppers. It is a small, 
short and muddy river. It empties into the Gila. I have just been bathing in its 
murky waters and feel much refreshed. The water is very warm, but it could not 
be otherwise for it runs through a prairie country and is entirely exposed to the 
burning rays of the sun. We are now about 70 miles [from Tucson]. We follow 
this stream 6 or 7 miles and then strike out west and leave it. If no accident hap- 
pens, we will be in Tucson tomorrow night. We hear very unfavorable reports of 
that place, both as to health and accomodations. If we fare very badly there we will 
not be disappointed. However, we will not stay there any longer than we can help. 


June 11th. Camped last night about 10 miles this side of the San Pedro. Hobbled 
our mules, stationed our guard, and retired to rest on the ground as usual. Started 
at daylight this morning. Traveled 8 miles and stopped at the de los Pimos Creek” 
for breakfast. The water is clear and beautiful, but slightly alkaline. The valley is 
a delightful looking place and its cool water, green foliage and scrubby trees look 
like a paradise to the weary traveler over the hot and parched up plain. He feels 
loth [sic] to leave here, and wonders why it is not the home of some peaceful happy 
family. One could here retire from the care and strife and deception of the cold 
world and glide smoothly down the stream of life in the bosom of his own family, 
and no doubt it would soon be inhabited were it not for the hostile Indians. They 
seem to be the curse of the country. They will not cultivate the land and become 
civilized themselves, and they will not allow anyone else to settle here. We are 
now within 30 miles of Tucson and will probably be there before dark this evening. 





?3In November, 1856, Major Enoch Steen established Fort Buchanan, between the pres- 
ent towns of Sonoita and Patagonia, as a base of operations against the Apaches. It was com- 
pletely destroyed by Lieutenant Lord on July 21, 1861, when the Union troops withdrew to 
the Rio Grande Valley. Fort Buchanan became the official post office for the whole area when 
the office was removed from Tucson in December, 1856. It remained at the fort until Octo- 
ber, 1860. — Ibid., p. 314: See also Ray Brandes, ‘A Guide to the U.S. Army Installations 
in Arizona, 1849-1886,” Arizona and the West, v. 1 (1959), pp. 42-65. 


24The San Pedro Crossing was near the present site of Benson, Arizona. It was here that 
Colonel — St. George Cooke’s Mormon Battalion had the famous “battle” with wild 
bulls in 1846. 


25La Cienega de las Pimas, later to be called La Cienega. was a well-known stage station 
established by the Butterfield Overland Mail. It was abandoned with the coming of the rail- 
road. — Granger, op. cét., pp. 262, 274. 
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June 12th. Arrived at Tucson about 6 o'clock last evening. We had heard bad re- 
ports of this town all along the route, and we were fully prepared to see a miserable 
place — and we were not in the least disappointed. It contains about 200 inhabi- 
tants, all Mexican and Indians with the exception of about a dozen. 

Col. Walker,?° the Indian agent here, is very much of a gentleman and highly 
esteemed by all classes of people. Mr. Robinson,?”? a merchant and trader, is a 
good looking, generous, wholesome Kentuckian. Mrs. Robinson, his wife, is the 
only American lady in this place. She is very much of a lady and it does my eyes 
good to look at her after gazing at so many swarthy faces. She looks like she was 
out of her proper sphere — placed here by a kind providence to redeem this place 
from utter damnation; for when apostate Americans gaze upon her, old associations 
are recalled. They remember that they were once civilized, and think of home and 
their sweethearts. But this bright light is to be taken away. Mr. and Mrs. Robin- 
son will leave here in 2 or 3 days for the states. They are heartily tired of this 
place and I don’t wonder at it. An older brother of Kit Carson also resides here.”8 
I should judge he was about 55 years of age, hair entirely gray, but a large, full 
chested, robust and stout looking man. He appears to have nothing to do but smoke 
his pipe and enjoy himself. He does not appear to possess the restless, untiring dis- 
position of his brother. I believe there is only one other white man lives here — his 
name is Fryor.2® The Mail Party is here and there are some Callifornians [séc] here 
but they are not residents of the place. The mail company do not run their stages 
farther than here, and those who paid their passage through must ride over a sandy 
waste On mule back and furnish the mule themselves, or stay here and get the 
fever and ague. This is a most rascally imposition and the company will very likely 
have to pay for it. If they are not compelled to pay damages, their business will be 
very much injured by the representations of those imposed upon. The mail com- 
pany are certainly not consulting their own interests by acting this way. 

The houses here are all adobe and miserable ones at that.*® For miles before 





2°Colonel John Walker was very active in local affairs of old Tucson. He had been ap- 
pointed Indian Agent by James Buachanan and continued to serve until Lincoln's election. 
When the sectional struggle came, he resigned and returned to Tennessee. For a sketch of 
pong te life see Frank C. Lockwood, Life in Old Tucson, 1854-1864 (J.os Angeles, 1943), 
pp. 221-233. 


27The Census of 1860 shows Palatine Robinson, 35 years of age, a native of Virginia, 
holding property valued at $12,800. His wife, Sarah, was 24 and from Kentucky. He was a 
man of some stature in Tucson, but his position weakened with the coming of the Civil 
War. For a biographical sketch of the Robinsons see Ibid., pp. 128-137. 


*®Moses Bradley Carson is identified in the census of 1860 as an “old mountaineer” and 
a native of Kentucky, 56 years of age and owning property worth $7,100. 


°The same census lists Alfred L. Fryer, 30 years of age, a farmer holding property to 
the value of $44,000. He was a native of Tennessee. 


"in 5. Ross Browne, Adventures in the Apache Country: A Tour Through Arizona and 
Sonora, With Notes on the Silver Regions of Nevada (New York, 1869), we find a similar 
unflattering description of Tucson: “...the most wonderful scattering of human habitations 


his eye ever beheld...a city of mud-boxes, dingy and dilipidated, cracked and baked into a 
composite of dust and filth....” (p. 131). 
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we arrived here the face of the country presented a desolate, forbidding aspect. It 
was almost a desert and beyond here they say it is entirely a desert. There is a 
small creek runs through the town. The water is alkaline and warm. The hogs wal- 
low in the creek, the Mexicans water their asses and cattle and wash themselves 
and their clothes and drink water out of the same creek.*! The Americans have 
dug a well and procure tolerably good water, which they use. There are a few acres 
of land along the bottom cultivated by irrigation. It never rains there — onlv in 
the rainy season and sometimes not then. There is very little air stirring, and if 
hell is any hotter than this I don’t want to go there. 

At present there are a number of Apache and Pimos Indians encamped near 
town. These are a small band of what the Indian agent calls tame Apaches. They 
are friendly to the whites, but the great body of the nation are at war with all the 
rest of mankind. They are holding an annual festival or feast to celebrate some- 
thing in their history or religion, but I have not been able to find out what it is. 
It will last three days. They dance every night from nine o'clock to 12. Col. Walker 
took our party up to their camp last night and we witnessed the performance. A 
large fire was built and space cleared of about 100 feet in diameter. This was sur- 
rounded by the most motley group that I ever saw: full blood Indians, half breeds, 
Mexicans of every age, sex and colour, and dressed in every variety of style. Some 
dressed very fantastically — some in their shirts — some with nothing on but a 
blanket, their heads stuck through the middle — some with only a pair of pants 
and no shirt — some with a new style of shirt only about a foot long and does 
not reach to their pants and leaves a portion of their body naked. Those Mexicans 
who can afford it wear pants of some kind of cloth made in the regular Mexican 
style, open on the outside displaying white drawers underneath, and with a row 
of buttons all the way down, a white shirt, broad brim hat, belt and red sash 
around the waist, where they carry their knife or pistol. There are the better class 
and look very very well, but a large portion of them look not better and are no 
better than the Indians here. Such was the group of natives that surrounded the 
fire. Our party was present and some of them looked almost as wild as the natives. 
Everybody goes armed here. If a man has not a shirt to his back he will have his 
knife in his belt. The dance was a grotesque affair, like all other Indian dances. 
They had a clown, like a circus, to act the fool. He was not permitted to speak 
but acted pantomimes. He at the proper time would provoke the motley group to 
laughter. The Indians are half naked with singular looking head dresses and their 
bodies daubed and painted in a curious manner. I looked at them about an hour 
and then left. 

There is no tavern or other accomodation here for travelers, and I [was] obliged 
to roll myself in my blanket and sleep either in the street or in the corral, as the 
station house had no windows or floor and was too close and warm. The corral 





3'The Santa Cruz River. In the 1850's it was a living stream for some distance north of 
Tucson. 
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is where they keep their horses and mules, but I slept very comfortably as the 
ground was made soft by manure. I would rather have slept in the street as a great 
many of the natives do, but it is hardly safe for a stranger. Someone might suppose 
that he had money about his person and quietly stick a knife into him in the night, 
and no one would be the wiser — there is no law here, or if there is it is not 
enforced. Might makes right. 

Yesterday a dispute occurred between two men about something, when one 
of them shot the other dead on the spot. The man is running at large and no par- 
ticular notice is taken of it. His name is Fryor and he is a resident of the place. 
There is very little talk about it. Those I have asked about it justify Fryor. The de- 
ceased had threatened his life before and at one time had drawn a pistol on him 
when he was unarmed. The murdered man’s name was Batch, on his way home 
from California and stopping here for a few days. I guess King Alcohol was at the 
bottom of all the trouble. Speaking of alcohol reminds me that last night I tasted 
for the first time some of the favourite Mexican liquor called muscol [sic]. I do 
not like it. 

Among the native women here I believe that chastity is a virtue unknown. 
Some of the young girls are pretty. They are remarkable for the ease and grace 
of their movements and their brilliant black eyes. Some of them are very bold. 
They have a great fancy for Americans and a greaser*? stands no chance with a 
white man. They are generally tender-hearted and humane, and in sickness are 
noted for being good and faithful nurses. Nearly every man in our mail party 
seems to have a lover here, and when the mail arrives they are always at the sta- 
tion to welcome them. One of our party named Beardsley seems to be a great 
favourite with the senorittas [s/c], and has a fine looking black-eyed girl for his 
especial favourite. He is laying on the ground within six feet of me at this moment 
fast asleep, while she is sitting by his side keeping the flies from disturbing him. 
She looks at me occasionally like she thought that I was making her the subject 
of my pen. 

We could not hire any kind of conveyance in this God forsaken town for 
Tubac. So we were compelled to send an express to Col. Poston*? informing him 
of our arrival, with a request that he would send us some kind of conveyance. We 
will not be able to leave here before tomorrow afternoon, and probably not that 
soon. I will not be sorry when we get off, for it is hard living. There is no place 
to board and not much to eat in the d——d town. There was no fresh meat to be 
had and we would have been in a bad fix if the mail party had not kindly invited 





°?A term that may have had its origin in Southwestern towns where travelers stopped 
to have their wagons repaired and greased. Since such work was usually done by a Mexican, 
the word “greaser’” may have developed as a synonym. 


**Charles D. Poston, the “Father of Arizona,” was one of the most active of early mine 
promoters in the Southwest. In Cincinnati in 1856 he helped to organize the Sonora Mining 
and Exploring Company, and later the Santa Rita Mining Company. Possibly it was Way's 
association with Poston that brought him to Arizona in 1858. See Lockwood's Life in Old 
Tucson, 1854-1864, pp. 57-78. 
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us to eat with them. Even they could procure nothing and were compelled to live 
on the remains of the provisions they had on the road, a little bacon and coffee 
and bread so hard from age that you could not bite it. They have to do their own 
cooking and all travelers must do the same or hire a Mexican to do it for them. 
Our fare, as bad as it is, is better than the average in this town. We spread an old 
greasy cloth on the ground in the corral. Some of the hungry citizens watched us 
while we were at our meals, and when we were through they eagerly devoured 
the scraps. I have just learned that our captain has succeeded in buying a roast 
of beef. If this proves to be true, won't we have a feast today? 


June 13th. 1 am still in Tucson and will likely be compelled to remain here until 
tomorrow morning. This is Sunday and the catholicks [sic] are having a big time. 
A few minutes ago a procession passed our house, headed by music and an image 
of Saint Antony [sc] carried between two priests. Guns were fired as they passed 
and great honors paid to the defunct saint. All the Mexicans here are Catholicks 
and some of the tame Indians have been converted. There are three tribes of In- 
dians around Tuccon, the Pimos, the Apaches, and Papagoes. The church here is 
a small adobe building. The Mission church about 10 miles below here, from ac- 
counts, is a fine attair.4 It is over a hundred years old and is built in a style of 
architecture superior to anything in this part of the country. Some woman died 
here last night of the fever, and she will be buried today from the church. 

Col. Walker kindly offered me the use of his sanctom [sic] to write in, and I 
came here for that purpose, but there is so much talking here that I cannot write. 
His room is a favourite resort for the white population of Tucson. His room has 
no floor or window but it is furnished with a primitive looking bed and a table, 
the only one I have found in this place. They have nothing of the kind at the mail 
station. We are compelled to imitate the natives, spread our cloth on the ground 
and sit around it in the dust. 

I have just been to visit the church. It is a small structure about 30 feet long by 
about 15 feet wide and about 10 feet high. It has a flat roof and no floor. There 
are no seats and no furniture inside except an altar on which was an image of the 
Virgin Mary and just behind the altar are form effigies or figures of saints, I sup- 
pose. From their appearance it would be impossible to tell whether they were 
angels or devils. They were miserable specimens of art, and the complexion of 
them, all except the Virgin, was as black as that of the Mexicans. The devotees 
come into the church, fall on their knees in front of these images and remain in 
that position for 10 or 15 minutes, and then give their place to others. The thieves 
and prostitutes are as devout and attentive to their religious duties as anyone else. 

I have had much valuable information from Col. Walker. He is polite and very 
willing to accomodate. 





34Mission San Xavier del Bac. 
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June 14th. Still at Tucson. The ambulance which is to convey us to Tubac has ar- 
rived, but it will not return until the San Diego mail comes in. It will probably 
be here this evening and if it should come we will start tomorrow morning. It is 
called 54 miles from here and it will be a long day’s ride. 

The Indian chebang [sic] still continues here. They kept up their dance all night 
last night and a young buck was married to a fair maid about the color of a copper 
kettle, but the ceremony was so unintelligible to me that I will not attempt to 
describe it here. Today the exibition [sic] will wind up with the most interesting 
performance of all. Several of the young warriors being in love with the same 
fair damsel will decide their claim by a foot race, the winner to take the prize. 
It will be an exciting affair and several white men have resolved to take a chance 
if the Indians will permit them. The aforesaid virgin to distinguish herself from 
the crowd, wears a white feather in her hair. She is an object of great curiosity, 
especially to the Americans here, as she is believed to be the only virgin in the 
place. Happy will be the fortunate man who wins and wears this pure and spot- 
less gem. It is my intention to see the race. 


June 16th. \ write this in the mission church 10 miles south of Tucson. We left 
Tucson last evening and remained all night at the Mission. We had milk and eggs 
last night for supper and we done them ample justice for we had but little to eat 
during our stay in Tucson. 

This is a Catholick [sic] church belonging to the Spanish Jesuits.*5 it is the finest 
building I have seen since I left San Antonio. It is built in the form of a cross, 
two stories high, and is more than a hundred years old. There is a settlement of 
Papagoes Indians in the neighborhood. They are half-civilized, peaceful and in- 
dustrious. They cultivate a large tract of fine-looking land which you can over- 
look from the church, which stands on an eminence. They raise a number of stock 
and these surrounding plains are covered with cattle and horses. There is a small 
mountain east of the church with a cross planted on the top. This mountain over- 
looks the country for miles around, and there is always an Indian stationed there 
to keep a lookout for the Apaches, who steal their cattle whenever they get an 
opportunity. 

The church is built of burnt brick of a large size and is ornamented both out- 
side and inside by numerous statues. The walls are very thick and there are no 
seats. The congregation must have been required to stand up during service. The 
interior is elaborately carved, painted and bronzed. There are several very large 
paintings on the wall representing religious subjects, but they are not fine specimens 





*°The original Mission San Xavier del Bac was built by the fainous Jesuit, Father Kino, 
in 1700 at a spot some distance from the existing structure. It is thought that the original 
church was destroyed during the Pima Revolt in 1751. The present church is Franciscan, 
having been constructed between the years 1783-1797. See Herbert E. Bolton, Rim of Chris- 
tendom (New York: Macmillan, 1936), and Elliott Coues (ed.), On the Trail of a Spanish 
Pioneer (New York: Harper, 1900), 2 vols. 
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of art. Some of them have almost been obliterated by time, but most of the statuary 
and ornamental work is complete. At the present moment I am sitting in the con- 
fessional chair. It looks as venerable as the hills and had it the power of speech, “it 
would many a tale unfold to harrow up my soul and freeze my blood.” It is sur- 
prising to me how this church was ever built in the midst of a howling wilderness, 
with no means of communicating with the sea coast or transporting material ex- 
cept by a long and tedious overland journey through a country inhabited by fierce 
and warlike savages. The Jesuits certainly deserve credit for their untiring perse- 
verence and zeal in their endeavor to promulgate and establish their religion. There 
was no difficulty to embarrass them, no obstacle that they would not finally over- 
come. This magnificent church in the wilderness will stand as a monument to their 
memory. There is no priest in charge of it now and it is very seldom that service 
is performed here. The birds are its only occupants and they sing praises from 
morning until night. They build their nests on the heads of the saints and warble 
their notes of joy while perched on their fingers. They do not respect the sacred 
image of Christ for a noisy swallow has built her nest in the crown of thorns that 
circles his brow, and at this moment is perched on his bleeding hand scolding 
loudly at my near approach. The door is always left open, but the property of the 
church is not disturbed. The natives look upon the structure with a feeling of awe 
and could not be persuaded to deface or injure it. If this country should ever again 
become thickly populated, it will be renovated and repaired and again used as a 
place of worship.*® 
We leave in a few minutes for Tubac. 





3¢Nicholas Perschl, O.F.M., “Reminiscences of a Franciscan in Papagueria,” The Kiva, 
v. 24, no. 3 (Feb. 1959), p. 8, n. 1. states that Father Fernando Ortiz was the first Fran- 
ciscan to be permanently assigned to Mission San Xavier del Bac (1913), following the ex- 
pulsion of Father Raphael Diaz by the Mexican government in April, 1828. 
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A GUIDE TO THE HISTORY OF 
THE MISSIONS OF SONORA, 1614-1826 


by 
GEORGE B. €CKHART 


Mr. Eckhart is “Sheriff” of the Tucson “Corral” of Westerners. His interest in 
Spanish missions of the Southwest, including northwestern Mexico, has taken 
him on extensive trips into Sonora and into published sources on the Spanish 
history of the region. His collection of photographs of Sonoran churches is 
probably the largest extant. 


NORTHWARD explorations by Spaniards in sixteenth-century Mexico 
were inspired at first by the search for gold. When Antonio de Men- 
doza, the first Viceroy of New Spain, sent Fray Marcos de Niza and 
Francisco Vasquez de Coronado beyond the outer reaches of New Spain’s 
northern frontier to look for the Seven Cities of Cibola, it was precious 
metals and precious stones he hoped they would find. Their failure was 
followed by a gold strike in Zacatecas in 1546, and the province of Nueva 
Galicia was rapidly populated by the ensuing rush of miners and pros- 
pectors into the area. Beyond this point the northward spread of settle- 
ment by Spaniards was slow. The way was blocked by Indians whose home 
the land already was. In the early 1560's Nueva Vizcaya was formed as 
the frontier province, and the efforts of its first governor, Francisco de 
Ibarra, by 1590 brought Spanish villages to what is today southern Chi- 
huahua. 

The frontier push had been given impetus by the successful voyage 
of Sir Francis Drake and the Golden Hind in 1578-79. Drake’s raids off 
the west coast of New Spain persuaded the startled Spaniards that this 
Englishman had found the legendary Northwest Passage. The need for 
frontier settlements seemed imperative if English intrusion into the re- 
gion was to be stopped. In 1598 a wealthy Zacatecas mine owner, Juan 


{165} 
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de Ofiate, was sent with a group of colonists to settle New Spain’s north- 
ern interior. These pioneers established themselves along the Rio Grande 
in New Mexico, only to find their support withdrawn from New Spain 
with the end of the Anglo-Spanish war in 1605. Northern colonies were 
expensive to maintain, and with the frontier no longer threatened by in- 
vasion, the government lost interest in the project. 

Spain may never have gone beyond southern Nueva Vizcaya had it 
not been for a different brand of pioneer and explorer, one whose goals 
were not gold or the protection of a national perimeter. He was the Span- 
ish missionary — Jesuit, Franciscan, and Dominican — whose concern was 
the conversion of Indians to Christianity and to Roman Catholicism. It 
became the friar who led the way later to be followed by soldiers and 
ranchers. 

Mexico’s mainland frontier from the west coast to the Sierra Madre 
Mountains was inhabited by many different Indian tribes. It befell the 
Jesuits to convert them to Christianity, and it was the Jesuits who began 
the forward march in the late sixteenth century. Fray Gonzalo de Tapia, 
the pioneer Jesuit on the frontier, established the mission of San Felipe 
on the Sinaloa River in 1591. He moved from there to the Fuerte River 
and martyrdom at the hands of Indians, and his death brought a detach- 
ment of troops to protect the priests. Captain Diego Martinez de Hur- 
daide, the vigorous commander of these troops, worked for three decades 
to help the Jesuits extend the frontier. In 1614 Hurdaide and Father 
Pedro Méndez journeyed to the Mayo River, and the story of mission 
settlements in Sonora began. Seven missions were founded on the Mayo 
in the few years after Méndez’ arrival. 

By 1618 the Jesuits Pérez de Ribas and Tomas Basilio were at work 
on the Yaqui River. They were joined the following year by four more 
missionaries. In 1621 Father Méndez was in the neighborhood of Sa- 
huaripa on the middle Yaqui. For ten years he labored among Indians 
scattered over a wide region around Sahuaripa, learning to speak three 
mutually unintelligible languages and several Cahitan dialects and estab- 
lishing twenty churches in the process. By 1628 Father Diego Vander- 
snipe was helping this remarkable Jesuit, and with the further aid of 
Father Francisco Olifiano, they soon were serving the villages of Movas, 
Onavas, Tecoripa, and Cumuripa. 

There were thirty-five missions in Sonora and Sinaloa by 1644; and 
forty-three years later, 1687, the “Rim of Christendom” extended from 
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Cucurpe on the San Miguel River in a crescent-shaped line through Fron- 
teras to Bavispe. It was in 1687 that a newcomer to Sonora, Italian-born 
Fray Eusebio Francisco Kino, dedicated himself to the job of converting 
Indians from their native religions and proceeded by building his mission 
station of Dolores overlooking the San Miguel River. He founded numer- 
ous missions along the Magdalena and Altar rivers, ultimately reaching 
into Arizona to build more churches along the San Pedro and Santa Cruz 
waterways. Here he founded, among others, the missions of San Xavier 
del Bac and San Cayetano del Tumacacori. 

Kino died in 1711 and missionary work in Sonora was spearheaded 
by Agustin Campos and Louis Velarde for the next two decades. In 1731 
four new Jesuits arrived to administer to the Indians in this region. 

King Charles III of Spain ordered the Jesuits expelled in 1767, and 
with the exception of a few of their churches in the south that were secu- 
larized, they were replaced in their stations by members of the Order of 
Friars Minor, the Franciscans. Years of frontier warfare with Apaches and 
other hostile Indians now drew to a close when the visitor-general, José 
de Galvez, ordered that these Indians be supplied with food and other ma- 
terial necessities. It was during the ensuing peace that the missions flour- 
ished and the Franciscans constructed many of the fine church buildings 
that stand today in Sonora. The year 1826 found the Mexican govern- 
ment secularizing all of its churches, and the missionary priests departed 
from their posts. The mission period of Sonora came to a close, and with 
it Spain’s and Mexico’s northward expansion reached its end. Of “Gold, 
Glory, and Gospel” which had sponsored the thrust to the north, it was 
“Gospel” that captured Sonora from the Indians. 

The mission system of Sonora under both Jesuit and Franciscan re- 
gimes had its special characteristics. The system provided for a head mis- 
sion, or cabacera, from which one or more villages were visited at inter- 
vals by the priest. Eventually some of these visiting places, or visitas, were 
elevated to the rank of missions and resident priests were installed. Masses 
at first were usually said under a bower of branches, a ramada. Later a 
small adobe church would be built, and as the community grew, a larger 
church, in some cases a fine stone or burned-brick structure, would be 
erected. Other buildings would be built to house the priests and to serve 
as storerooms and workshops. Indians were instructed in such crafts as 
tanning, leather-working, weaving, farming, and cattle raising. 

The present church structures in Sonora are rarely the ones originally 
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built on their sites. In some places there have been several churches 
erected, as in the case of Caborca, where the standing building is at least 
the fourth. The architectural style of each mission was developed by the 
priest serving at the time, and construction was carried out under his di- 
rection by the Indians. In a few instances a master mason or master build- 
er came from Mexico to instruct and to supervise the natives, the latter 
receiving meals in return for their labor. 

There were about 111 missions and visitas founded in Sonora. Dates 
of construction and dedication of the present structures are difficult to 
obtain. I have found it impossible to establish these with certainty except 
in a few cases. It is hoped that the future will see new documentary sources 
uncovered and translated. 

The following list presents a brief summary of the location and known 
history of Sonoran mission stations. Some are standing today; others are 
falling into ruin; many are leveled to the ground. Each, however, is a 
reminder of the founding period of the State of Sonora; each is an artifact 
of history. 


PROBABLE DATES OF ESTABLISHMENT 
OF SONORAN MISSIONS 


1614 Camoa, Cohurimbo, Conicari, Curimpo, Eichoja, Mayo, Navojoa, 
Tepahui, Tesia 


1617 Bacum, Cororit, Potam, Rahum, Torin 
1619 Buenavista, Cumuripa, Tecoripa 

1620 Pimas, Suaqui 

1622 Movas, Nuri, Onavas 

1626 Arivechi 

1627 Bacanora, Onapa, Pondia, Sahuaripa 
1628 Soyopa, Tonichi 

1629 Alamos, Batuc, Matape, Nacori Grande, Tepupa 
1636 Ures 

1637 Santa Rosalia 

1638 Baviacora, Nacameri 

1639 Aconchi, Banamichi, Huépac 

1642 Cucurpe 

1644 Opodepe 


1645 Bacadéhuachi, Baserac, Bavispe, Cumpas, Guasavas, Huachinera, Mo- 
chapa, Nacori Chico, Oposura, Oputo, Serva 
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“PADRE KINO” as depicted by the El Paso artist, José Cisneros 
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1646 
1647 
1648 
1653 
1673 
1676 
1677 
1678 
1679 
1687 
1688 
1690 
1691 
1692 
1693 
1695 
1697 
1698 
1699 
1700 
1701 
1704 
1706 
1742 
1751 
1772 


Dates 
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Sinoquipe 

Tuape 

Arispe, Bacoachi, Chinapa 
Cuchuta, Cuquiarachi, Tebadéguachi, Teuricachi 
Rebeico, Yécora 

Maicoba, Tedpari 

San Mateo 

Tepachi 

Pépulo 

Caborica, Dolores, Imuris 
Techicadéguachi 

Busanic, Magdalena, Oquitoa, Saric, Tubutama 
Cocéspera, Remedios 

Santa Teresa 

Caborca 

Pitiquito, San Lazaro 
Baconacos 

Ati 

Ootcam 

Aquimuri, Tepocas 

Guaymas (Laguna), Sonoita 
Siboda 

Bisaning, Bugota 

Seris 

Guaymas 


Carrizal 


unknown: 


Belem, Huirivis, Nacozari, Natori, Ostimuri, Santa Ana, Santo Tomas, 
Saracachi, Satachi, Tacupeto Tarachi, Térapa, Texas, Tezopaco, Vee» 
achi, Vicam 


The missions listed here are contained within the present boundaries of 
Sonora, Mexico. Arizona missions are not included, even though at the time 
of their founding many were in what was then Sonora. The spellings given 
for these missions are those that appear to be most commonly used. It should 
be made clear, however, that there are often as many as three or four alter- 
nate possibilities. Finally, some of these missions were located on Spanish- 
period maps of Sonora and were not found in printed works. Copies of these 
maps are in my personal files. 


Aconchi, San Pedro. Founded in 1639 by fathers Pedro Pantoja and Bartolomé 
Castafios on the Sonora River, Aconchi was at first a visita of Baviacora. It later 
became a head mission with Baviacora as its visita. 


Alamos, Ciudad de. Famous for its rich silver mines, Jesuits reportedly built an 
adobe church in 1630 on the site of the present parochial church in this colonial 
city. Church records extant date from the arrival in 1685 of Father Pedro de Bar- 
celén. The Inglesia Parroquial, a fine stone church in excellent condition today, 
was built by the first Bishop of Sonora, Antonio de los Reyes, between 1783 and 
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1787. A very rich city in its heyday, the city of Alamos offers some of the finest 
examples of colonial architecture in Mexico. 


Alamos, Nuestra Senora Asuncion. Founded by Castafios in 1629, this visita of 
Matape was located between Ures and Matape in the plain. 


Aquimuri, San Bernardo de. Father Eusebio Francisco Kino founded Aquimuri as 
a visita of Saric in 1700-1701. A church and cattle were here by 1706. Located 
northeast of Tubutama, this place was of little importance during the Franciscan 
period even though a church was here in 1772. 


Arispe, Asuncion. Father Geronimo de la Canal visited Arispe in 1646 and founded 
the church there in 1648. The first resident priest, Father Felipe Esgrecho, began 
his tenure in 1651. The present church was built in 1756 by Father Carlos Rojas, 
making it the oldest Jesuit church still standing in Sonora. It is also the largest 
and most imposing in Sonora today. 

An extremely important city in colonial times, Arispe was once the capital of 
the Provincias Internas — which embraced all the land from the Gulf of Mexico 
to the Pacific Ocean, including Baja California, Alta California, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Texas, and the north Mexican states. Arispe was subsequently the capital 
of Sonora for many years. 


Arivechi, San Francisco Xavier de. Established by Father Pedro Méndez as a mis- 
sion in 1626 with visitas at Bacanora, Onapa, and Pondia, Arivechi is in east- 
central Sonora south of Sahuaripa. 


Ati, Sometimes spelled “Atil” or “Adid,” this church is located on the west bank 
of the Altar River south of Santa Teresa and north of Oquitoa. It is often confused 
with Santa Teresa Adid, referred to by Kino as Santa Teresa Caborca. Kino visited 
here in 1700 but probably did not build a church at the site. The first church 
structure was most likely built by Father Jacobo Sedelmayr in 1751. Father Ignaz 
Pfefferkorn was assigned here in 1756 and served until 1763. The Franciscans 
built a church here under the direction of Father Joseph Soler. Bishop Reyes re- 
ported in 1772 that it was small and in poor condition. Today there are ruins of 
a small adobe church, photographs of which taken in the 1920's show it to have 
been of pleasing proportions and architecture. 


Bacadéhauchi, San Luis Gonzaga de. Founded in 1645 by Father Cristébal Garcia 
as a visita of Nacori Chico, it is located about sixty-five miles southeast of Moc- 
tezuma. It later became a full mission with visitas at Nacori and Mochapa. This 
unusual church, with its solid stone walls and two high towers, is today one of 
the grandest in Sonora. 


Bacanora, San Ignacio. Bacanora was founded in 1627 by Pedro Méndez as a visita 
of Arivechi. Located southwest of Sahuaripa, in 1793 it was a visita of that mis- 
sion. 


Bacoachi, San Miguel. This visita of Arispe was founded in 1648 as the northern- 
most mission on the Sonora River. 
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1787. A very rich city in its heyday, the city of Alamos offers some of the finest 
examples of colonial architecture in Mexico. 


Alamos, Nuestra Senora Asuncién. Founded by Castafios in 1629, this visita of 
Matape was located between Ures and Matape in the plain. 


Aquimuri, San Bernardo de. Father Eusebio Francisco Kino founded Aquimuri as 
a visita of Saric in 1700-1701. A church and cattle were here by 1706. Located 
northeast of Tubutama, this place was of little importance during the Franciscan 
period even though a church was here in 1772. 


Arispe, Asuncion. Father Gerénimo de la Canal visited Arispe in 1646 and founded 
the church there in 1648. The first resident priest, Father Felipe Esgrecho, began 
his tenure in 1651. The present church was built in 1756 by Father Carlos Rojas, 
making it the oldest Jesuit church still standing in Sonora. It is also the largest 
and most imposing in Sonora today. 

An extremely important city in colonial times, Arispe was once the capital of 
the Provincias Internas — which embraced all the land from the Gulf of Mexico 
to the Pacific Ocean, including Baja California, Alta California, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Texas, and the north Mexican states. Arispe was subsequently the capital 
of Sonora for many years. 


Arivechi, San Francisco Xavier de. Established by Father Pedro Méndez as a mis- 
sion in 1626 with visitas at Bacanora, Onapa, and Pondia, Arivechi is in east- 
cefitral Sonora south of Sahuaripa. 


Ati, Sometimes spelled “Atil” or “Adid,” this church is located on the west bank 
of the Altar River south of Santa Teresa and north of Oquitoa. It is often confused 
with Santa Teresa Adid, referred to by Kino as Santa Teresa Caborca. Kino visited 
here in 1700 but probably did not build a church at the site. The first church 
structure was most likely built by Father Jacobo Sedelmayr in 1751. Father Ignaz 
Pfefferkorn was assigned here in 1756 and served until 1763. The Franciscans 
built a church here under the direction of Father Joseph Soler. Bishop Reyes re- 
ported in 1772 that it was small and in poor condition. Today there are ruins of 
a small adobe church, photographs of which taken in the 1920's show it to have 
been of pleasing proportions and architecture. 


Bacadéhauchi, San Luis Gonzaga de. Founded in 1645 by Father Cristébal Garcia 
as a visita of Nacori Chico, it is located about sixty-five miles southeast of Moc- 
tezuma. It later became a full mission with visitas at Nacori and Mochapa. This 
unusual church, with its solid stone walls and two high towers, is today one of 
the grandest in Sonora. 


Bacanora, San Ignacio. Bacanora was founded in 1627 by Pedro Méndez as a visita 
of Arivechi. Located southwest of Sahuaripa, in 1793 it was a visita of that mis- 
sion. 


Bacoachi, San Miguel. This visita of Arispe was founded in 1648 as the northern- 
most mission on the Sonora River. 
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SAN FRANCISCO XAVIER DE BATUC. Photograph taken in 1955 by Byron Ivancovich of Tucson, 
Arizona, and reproduced with his permission. 





SAN IGNACIO DE CABORICA. Photograph taken in 1954 by Col. Aubrey Lippincott, U.S.A., 
RET., of Tucson, Arizona, and reproduced with his permission. 
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Baconacos, San Luis. Kino began a ranch here in 1697. A visita of Guebavi at vari- 
ous times, Father Juan de San Martin was in charge of Baconacos in 1701. Its church 
building was completed by 1706. Situated on the Santa Cruz River at its point 
of entry into Arizona, this visita was of little importance after Kino’s time. 


Bacum, Santa Rosa. Established on the Yaqui River in 1617 by fathers Andrés 
Pérez de Ribas and Tomas Basilio, this mission had a visita at Cécorit near the 
present Ciudad Obregon. Nothing of this church remains. 


Banamichi, Nuestra Senora de los Remedios de. Bartolomé Castafios founded this 
church in 1639 as a visita of Huépac. Situated on the Sonora River, Banamichi 
became a head mission about 1760 with visitas at Huépac and Sinoquipe. 


Baserac, Santa Maria Asuncion. Founded in 1645 in the northeastern section of 
Sonora on the Bavispe River, Baserac has visitas at Bavispe and Huachinera. Its 
founder was Cristébal Garcia. The present church is not a mission structure. 


Batuc. There were two villages of Batuco Indians — San Xavier de Batuc and 
Nuestra Senora de la Asuncion de Batuc. They were next to one another on the 
lower Moctezuma. The church at the former was begun in 1629, with visitas at 
Tepachi and later at Tepupa. Juan Mendoza was its founder. The present church 
of cut stone, one of the finest in Sonora for its workmanship and design, was 
built by a Jesuit, Alexander Rapicani, in 1764. 


Baviacora, Nuestra Senora de la Concepcion de. Founded in 1638 on the Sonora 
River by Bartolomé Castafios, Baviacora was at first a mission and later a visita of 
Aconchi. 


Bavispe, San Miguel de. Cristobal Garcia founded this church in 1645 on the 
Bavispe River as a visita of Baserac. An earthquake in 1879 ruined the church 
and the entire town, after which, in 1880, an Opata garrison was stationed here. 
It may have been a cabacera at some point in its history. The present church is 
a new structure. 


Belem, Nuestra Senora de. One of eight Yaqui Indian villages on the Yaqui River 
near its mouth, the mission here was founded in the seventeenth century, but much 
later than the first Yaqui missions. There are no ruins of any mission churches to 
be found in the Yaqui delta today. 


Bisaning, San Juan. Founded by Kino about 1706 as San Valentin, it was originally 
a visita of Caborca some fifteen miles to the southwest. A church and a home for 
a priest that were here in 1772 are in ruins today. 


Buenavista, San Francisco. Father Martin Burgencio founded Buenavista as a visita 
of Cumuripa about 1619. Located south of Cumuripa on the Yaqui River, a presidio 
was established here in 1765 and a new church was begun in 1772. It is today an 
underwater ruin, covered by the waters of a lake formed by a dam on the Yaqui. 
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Bugota, Santa Maria de. Kino said the first Mass in this village in November, 1698, 
and built its first church in 1706. The church was destroyed by Indians and rebuilt 
by Father Ignacio Keller in 1730. Situated on the site of the modern village of 
Santa Cruz, Bugota, later known as Santa Maria de Suamca, was at times a mission 
and at times a visita of Cocéspera. There is now a third church here, traces of the 
first two having disappeared. 


Busanic, San Ambrosio del...y Tucubavia. A visita of Saric, this mission served 
the two villages of Busanic and Tucubavia after 1690. Father Pedro San Doval 
was the first priest to visit the place regularly. Father Kino visited in 1690 and 
built a church here in 1706. Sixty years later it was deserted, and the ruins have 
disappeared. 


Caborca, Nuestra Senora de la Concepcién del. Kino first visited Caborca in De- 
cember, 1693, building “a capacious earth-covered hall of adobe and earth” there 
a month later. Two Jesuits, Francisco Xavier Saeta and Tomas Tello, were martyred 
here in 1695 and 1751 respectively. Construction on the present church, one of 
four built at this location, began in 1803. It was formally dedicated May 8, 1809. 
Henry A. Crabb and his fellow North Americans, on a filibustering expedition in 
Sonora, were defeated and killed in the church in 1857. The buildmg, which is a 
replica of Mission San Xavier del Bac in Arizona, was badly damaged by flood 
waters sometime prior to 1908 and again in 1925. The apse, south transept, and 
two sacristies, including much of the main dome, were destroyed. It is, however, 
in structurally good repair today, having been restored in 1957 in the centenary 
of Crabb’s defeat. 


Caborca, Santa Teresa de. See Santa Teresa. 


Caborica, San Ignacio de. Founded in 1687 by Kino, this was his second Pimeria 
Alta mission. Father Luis Maria Pineli became its first resident priest in 1690. 
Father Agustin Campos served at Caborica — more generally referred to as San 
Ignacio — from 1695 to 1735. This was an important mission, centrally located in 
Pimeria Alta, and after Kino’s death the only active mission in the region for 
twenty years. The present church was built by Franciscans in the late 1700's or early 
1800's. Constructed of burned brick and with a vaulted masonry roof, its decorated 
facade is set off by beautifully carved double doors. There is an interesting circular 
stairway made of mesquite timbers in the west tower. The church has been re- 
stored several times and is in excellent condition today. 


Camoa, Santa Catarina de. One of the earliest missions in Sonora, Camoa was 
founded on the Mayo River soon after the arrival of Father Pedro Méndez in 1614. 
There was one visita at Tesia. Mission churches on the Mayo are all in ruins today. 


Carrizal. Founded November 26, 1772, by Father Juan Crisdstomo Gil de Bernabé 
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at an undetermined location near the coast of the Gulf of California and north of 
Kino Bay, it was deserted after March 6, 1773, when the Seri Indians martyred this 
Franciscan priest. 


Chinapa, San José de. Founded on the headwaters of the Sonora River in 1648, 
probably by Father Juan Suarez, a Franciscan, Chinapa was a visita of Arispe. 


Cécorit, Espiritu Santo. A mission was founded at Cocorit — which is a Yaqui 
place name meaning “chile peppers” — after 1617 as a visita of Bacum. It is located 
on the Yaqui River near the present Ciudad Obregon. 


Cocéspera, Nuestra Senora del Pilar y Santiago de. Founded by Kino in 1691 a few 
miles north of Nuestra Sefiora de los Dolores, Cocéspera’s first resident priest was 
Juan de Castillejo. He was soon replaced in that same year, 1691, by Father San 
Doval. This mission and that of Santa Maria de Bugota were closely associated. The 
church was destroyed several times by Indians. The present structure, now falling 
into ruins, was built by a Franciscan, Father Roche, over an adobe core that was 
of Jesuit construction. It is architecturally unique among Sonoran missions with a 
pitched tile roof and massive buttresses. 


Cohurimbo, San Ignacio. This church was founded sometime after 1614 near the 
mouth of the Mayo River. 


Conicari, San Andrés. Founded in 1614 on the Mayo River with a visita at Tepahui, 
this church was in ruins and deserted by 1784. Today it is covered by a lake behind 
a Mayo River dam. 


Cuchuta, San Francisco Xavier de. Located south of the Presidio of Fronteras on 
the Fronteras River, Cuchuta was founded about 1653, probably by the Jesuit 
priest, Marcos del Rio. The Governor, Don Pedro de Perea, had brought five Fran- 
ciscans into the area in the 1640's, but little is known of their activities. No ruins 
remain of the church. 


Cucurpe, Santos Reyes de. Marcos del Rio founded Cucurpe on the headwaters of 
the San Miguel River in 1642. It was from here that Kino departed to found his 
mission of Dolores and from here that Father Melchor Bartiromo left to found 
Santa Magdalena de Tepocas. Cucurpe had visitas at Opodepe and Saracachi. Father 
Antonio de los Reyes was stationed at Cucurpe before he became the first Bishop 
of Sonora. He reported in 1772 that there were a good church of adobe and fine 
paintings here. The present church structure, begun prior to 1929, has not yet 
been completed. 


Cumpas, Nuestra Senora de la Asuncién de. Begun in 1645 by Father Egidio 
Montefrio on the upper Moctezuma, Cumpas was a visita of Oposura and later of 
Guasavas. Located in a rich mining area and fine cattle country, the church ruins 
have disappeared today. 


Cumuripa, San Francisco Xavier de. Situated in the mountains along the Yaqui 
River, this church was established by Martin Burgencio in 1619 as a visita of Te- 
coripa. It later became a cabacera with a visita at Buenavista and another at Suaqui. 
The church was in ruins by 1772. 
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Cuquidrachi, San Ignacio de. Cuquiarachi was founded in 1653 by Marcos del Rio. 
Franciscans were in the vicinity during the 1640's, but only for a short time. The 
church, of which there is no trace left today, was located a few miles northwest 
of Fronteras with visitas at Cuchuta and Tebadéguachi. 


Curimpo, Concepcion. This church was founded on the Mayo River after 1614 as 
a visita of Navajoa. 


Dolores, Nuestra Senora de los. Dolores was founded by Father Eusebio Francisco 
Kino in 1687 as the mother mission of Pimeria Alta and as his headquarters. Lo- 
cated on the San Miguel River north of Cucurpe, it had visitas at Remedios and 
Cocdéspera. Never active during the Franciscan period, Dolores is now in complete 
ruins. 


Eichoja, Espiritu Santo. Located on the Mayo River a short distance from the Gulf 
of California, Eichoja—or Echojoa—was founded about 1614. 


Gudsavas, San Francisco Xavier de. Located on the Bavispe River, Gudsavas was 
founded in 1645 by Marcos del Rio. Oputo was its one visita. This mission became 
an important center many years after its founding. It was here that Father Juan 
Nentvig wrote the Rudo Ensayo. 


Guaymas, San José de Laguna de. Founded in April, 1701, by Father Juan Sal- 
vatierra a little north of the Port of Guaymas, this church was always in charge of 
the Baja California missions. It was short lived and abandoned in a few years. 


Guaymas, San José de. The old mission of San José de Laguna de Guaymas was 
refounded in 1751 by Father Ignacio Lizasoin. It was destroyed by Apaches in a 
few years. Today there is an old burned brick church on the site, in good condition 
except that it is roofless. 


Horcasitas, San Miguel de. Horcasitas, a pueblo founded on the San Miguel River 
in 1648 as the second capital of Sonora, never had a mission church. It was, how- 
ever, an extremely important place in colonial times and many fine examples of 
colonial architecture are to be found here. Juan Bautista de Anza departed from 
Horcasitas enroute to California with a party of settlers that was to found the city 
of San Francisco in 1776. Three years after de Anza’s departure the present church 
was built as a parish church. 


Huachinera, San Juan Evangelista de. Founded by Crist6bal Garcia in 1645 on the 
Bavispe River near its source, the precise location of Huachinera is unknown today. 
At one time a visita of Baserac, in 1688 it had its own visita at Techicadéguachi. 


Huépac, San Lorenzo de. Gerénimo de la Canal established this mission, with visitas 
at Banamichi and Sinoquipe, on the Sonora River in 1639. Banamichi later became 
the cabacera. There is an interesting old mission church at Huépac, architecturally 
very fine, but presently in poor condition. Elaborately carved corbels in the ceiling 
reach almost to the center of the church, and there is a beautifully carved and 
paneled door to the sacristy. 
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Huirivis, Santa Barbara de. From a Yaqui Indian word meaning some kind of bird, 
Huirivis was on the Yaqui River near its mouth. Its founding date is uncertain, 
but it was not the first of the Yaqui missions. Belem replaced this mission as a 
cabacera. 


Imuris, San José de. Established in 1687 by Kino as a visita of Caborica, the church 
was in ruins and the ornaments unusable by 1772. Today a small, modern church 
stands near the site of the old one on the east bank of the Magdalena River. No 
ruins are left. 


Laguna, San José de. See Guaymas, San José de Laguna de. 


Magdalena, Santa Maria. Founded by Kino in 1690 as a visita of Caborica, Magda- 
lena is today the largest city on the Magdalena River and one of the largest in 
northern Sonora. Its first church was destroyed during an Indian uprising in 1695. 
Santa Ana may have been a visita of Magdalena at one time. The present church, 
visited by thousands of Indian and Mexican pilgrims each October for the Feast of 
Saint Francis of Assisi, is quite modern. 

Father Agustin Campos built a chapel in Magdalena in which Kino is believed 
to have been buried. The location of this chapel is a matter of dispute, and con- 


trolled archaeological investigation may eventually be employed to settle the argu- 
ments. 


Maicoba, San Francisco Xavier de. Founded near the Chihuahua-Sonora line south 
of Tonichi in 1676 by Father Pedro Matias Goni, Maicoba was a visita of Yécora. 
The old church, which served Pimas Bajos, is today in ruins. 


Madtape, San José de. Founded in the edge of the plain west of Batuc at the head- 
waters of the Matape River, this mission had visitas at Nacori Grande and Re- 
beico. Built possibly as early as 1629, its founding priest was Pedro Bueno. Matape 
was very important in early Jesuit times with a Jesuit college maintained here. 
Father Juan Ortiz Zapata reported in 1678 that Matape had “one of the most 
beautiful churches in the province, a structure with three naves and a number of 
fine altars.” The present church was probably built by Franciscans in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century. 


Mayo, Santa Cruz del Rio. Located at the mouth of the Mayo River, this church 
was founded in 1614 or soon after with a visita up the river at Eichoja. 


Mochapa, San Ignacio. Founded in 1645, Mochapa lies in the foothills east of 
Nacori Chico. It was a visita of Bacadéhuachi and served the Jova tribes. No 
ruins remain today. 


Movas, Santa Maria de. Father Diego Vandersnipe founded the mission at Movas 
in 1622. Located on the Chico River east of the Yaqui, Movas had a visita to the 
south at Nuri. Father Bernard Middendorff was arrested for expulsion at this mis- 
sion in 1767. The church is in ruins today. 
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Nacdmeri, Nuestra Senora del Rosario de. Presently called Raydn, the church here 
was built in 1638 by Father Pedro Pantoja as a visita of Ures. In 1730 it was a 
visita of Pépulo and in 1760, of Opodepe. The church was in ruins by 1772. The 
present structure was most probably built by Franciscans in the late 1700's. 


Ndacori, Santa Cruz de. Located in the plain between Ures and Matape, the church 
at Nacori Grande was founded in 1629. Ruins of an old church can be found today 
behind the small, new church. 


Nacori, Santa Maria de. Also known as “Nacori Chico,” the church here was 
founded as a mission by Cristébal Garcia in 1645 with visitas at Bacadéhuachi and 
Serva. Satachi may have been a visita as well. Lying to the southeast of Bacadé- 
huachi, Nacori Chico was called “Asunci6n Guadalupe” in 1730. 


Nacozari, Nuestra Senora del Rosario. Nacozari is an old mining town with mining 
activity dating back to the 1660's. It is doubtful that a mission church was ever 
located here, but it was visited occasionally by the missionaries. 


Natori. The founding date of Natori, located east of Onapa and north of Maicoba, 
is unknown. The mission administered to the religious needs of the Jova Indians. 
It was abandoned in 1784 because of its isolated position in the mountains. 


Navojoa, Natividad. Established about 1614 on the Mayo River, the mission at 
Navojoa had a visita at Cohurimbo. The old church standing in Old Navojoa across 
the river from the present city was doubtless built by Franciscans in the late eight- 
eenth century. 


Nuri, San Joaquin y Santa Ana de. This church was founded in 1622 as a visita 
of Movas by Father Diego Vandersnipe. 


Onapa, Santa Rosalia de. Built in 1627 between Sahuaripa and Yécora as a visita 
of Arivechi, Onapa later became a mission with a visita at Tarachi. In 1793 its 
visitas were Tacupeto, Yécora, and probably Maicoba. 


Onavas, San Ignacio de. Situated south of Toénichi on the east side of the Yaqui 
River, Diego Vandersnipe founded Onavas in 1622 as a mission with visitas at 
Tonichi and Soyopa. Today all that remains are the ruins of what was once a very 
fine church with a carved stone facade and a high tower. The adobe walls are gone, 
but the facade continues to stand in all its splendor. 


Ootcam, San Estanislao del. Kino arrived here in November, 1699. Located west 
of the headwaters of the Altar River and just south of the International Boundary, 
Ooctam was in 1702 the site of a “medium sized earth-covered adobe church,” 
having been built there by the Indians. Kino and Father Manuel Gonziles were the 
first priests to say Mass here. San Estanislao should not be confused with Santa 
Eulalia — the modern Poso Verde — which was merely a Papago Indian village 
and the location of a large, permanent well. 
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Opodepe, Nuestra Senora de la Asuncion de. Founded in 1644 on the upper San 
Miguel River, Opodepe was at first a visita of Cucurpe. By 1762 it was a full 
mission with Nacameri as its visita. A large church being built here in 1772 was 
in ruins in 1956, but it has since been restored. The adobe walls are plastered 
inside and out. The unusual facade consists of square panels into which the Eudebe 
Indians scratched geometric designs and figures in motion. These incised plaster 
panels are the originals. 


Oposura, San Miguel Arcangel de. Now called Moctezuma, Marcos del Rio founded 
the Oposura mission with visitas at Térapa and Cumpas. It dates from 1645. In 
1793 Tepachi was its visita. A magnificent church, restored and in fine condition, 
stands here today. 


Oputo, San Ignacio de. Another church founded by Marcos del Rio in 1645, Oputo 
was a visita of Guasavas, serving Opata Indians. The ruins of this Bavispe River 
church have disappeared. 


Oquitoa, San Antonio de. Located on the west bank of the Altar River between 
Altar and Tubutama, Oquitoa was founded by Kino about 1690 as a visita of the 
latter place. Father Antonio Arras was the first priest to serve this church. The 
church building was being constructed in 1705 under the direction of Father Gerén- 
imo Minutili. In 1756 it was a visita of Ati under Father Ignaz Pfefferkorn. The 
present church stands on a hill overlooking the village and river valley. It is small, 
with a flat roof of vigas covered with brush and mud and with a ceiling made of 
bamboo reeds. The facade is very ornate, having been restored in 1959 from its 
ruined condition. Built by Franciscans, the church is at the edge of a little cemetery 
dotted with stone and brick crypts. 


Ostimuri, San Ildefonso de. Ostimuri, located on the Mulatos River south of Sahuar- 
ipa, was a mining town at least as early as 1678. While the founding date of the 
church here is not available, it was a visita of Onapa in 1760. Ostimuri was aban- 
doned long ago. 


Pimas, San José de. Founded about 1620 as a visita of Tecoripa, this church became 
a cabacera in 1771. A ruined church stands on this Matape River site today. 


Pitiquito, San Diego del. Pitiquito was founded in 1695 as a visita of Caborca. Kino 
reported that work was in progress on the church in 1706. The present large church, 


with its unusual floor plan and black-and-white tiled floor, was built by the Fran- 
ciscans. 


Pondia. Founded about 1627 as a visita of Arivechi, Pondia was located south of 
Sahuaripa. 


Pépulo, Nuestra Sevora del. Father Francisco Xavier Soto established this mission 
for Seri Indians in 1679. Located south of Nacameri on the San Miguel River, 
Father Juan Fernandez served here in 1688. The exact date of its abandonment — 
in the Jesuit period — is not known. Nothing marks the site today but a few 
mounds of adobe earth. 
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Potam, Trinidad. Potam, a Yaqui word meaning “ground moles,” was established 
as a visita of Rahum in 1617 by Andrés Pérez de Ribas and Tomas Basilio. Potam 
is today the most important Yaqui Indian pueblo on the Yaqui River. No ruins of 
any of the mission buildings remain. 


Rahum, Nuestra Senora de la Asuncion de. Established in 1617 or soon afterward 
by Pérez de Ribas and Basilio as a mission on the lower Yaqui River, Rahum had 
visitas at Potam and Belem. 


Rayon. See Nacameri. 


Rebeico, San Francisco Xavier de. Rebeico was a Jova Indian village west of the 
Yaqui River and north of Soyopa, Founded about 1673 as a visita of Matape, it 
was abandoned at an early date. No church ruins remain. 


Remedios, Nuestra Senora de los. Kino began construction on a church at this site 
at the head of the San Miguel River in 1691 after his initial visit in 1687. Remedios 
and Cocéspera were under Kino’s immediate care from his headquarters at Dolores. 
A very fine church for its period and location, all that remains of Kino’s building 
at Remedios is a small section of adobe wall. 


Sahuaripa, Nuestra Senora de los Angeles de. The mission at Sahuaripa, an Opata 
Indian village, was founded in 1627 with visitas at TeOpari and San Mateo. Pedro 
Méndez was the founding priest. There was later a visita at Santo Tomas, and in 
1793 there was one at Bacanora. 


San Lazaro. A visita of Santa Maria de Bugota, San Lazaro was established by Kino 
about 1695. He built its first church in 1706. J. Ross Browne sketched San 
Lazaro in 1864. It is located at a beautiful spot on the Santa Cruz River. 


San Mateo. Also called Malzura, San Mateo was founded in 1677 as a visita of 
Sahuaripa. It was located at the junction of the Arcos and Bavispe rivers, where it 
was abandoned in 1748. 


Santa Ana. The founding date and the church status of the village of Santa Ana, 
located south of Magdalena, are obscure. It was clearly a Spanish town at the time 
of the Pima Revolt of 1751. It may have been a visita of Magdalena or of San 
Ignacio or both at various times during its history. 


Santa Eulalia. See Ootcam. 


Santa Rosalia. A visita of Ures, this church was founded in 1637. There was a 
small adobe church here in 1772. Located south of Ures between the Matape and 
Sonora rivers, no ruins remain today. 


Santa Teresa. Established by Kino about 1692 south of Tubutama as its visita, 
ruined adobe walls are all that remain of a church structure. The old statue of Santa 
Teresa is in the church at Tubutama. 


Santo Tomas. The founding date of Santo Tomas is unknown. It is located south 
of Sahuaripa and was a visita of the same. There is today an old church here in 
excellent condition. 
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San Valentin. See Bisaning. 


Saracachi, San Juan Bautista de. Located northwest of Cucurpe a few miles, Sara- 
cachi was established as its visita at an unknown date. 


Saric, Santa Gertrudis del. This mission, located nineteen miles northeast of Tubu- 
tama, was founded by Kino in 1690. Pedro San Doval was its first priest. A church 
was begun here in 1702, and visitas were located at Busanic and Aquimuri. Father 
Bernard Middendorff was at Saric during parts of 1757 and 1758. In 1772 the 
church, with its fine paintings, still stood, but it was not important during the 
Franciscan period and fell into ruins. 


Satachi. The date of founding is uncertain, but Satachi was a visita of Bacadéhuachi 
in 1772. It may earlier have been a visita of Nacorj Chico. It was abandoned by 
order of the Viceroy of New Spain. 


Seris, San Pedro de la Conquista de los. Founded in 1742 at the new presidio at 
Pitic — the modern Hermosillo — for Seri Indians who had settled there and for 
Seri families brought from Pdpulo, it is still in existence. An old mission church 
dating from the Franciscan period was being restored in 1958. 


Serva, Santo Tomas de. Serva, or Sereva, was founded in 1645 as a visita of Nacori 
Chico. It was destroyed by the Jacomes and Sumas in 1790. 


Siboda, San Simén y San Judas del. Kino established a small ranch here, raising 
grain and cattle, in 1704. Today it is known as Cibuta and is located between Mag- 
dalena and Nogales on the main highway. 


Sinoquipe, San Ignacio de. Founded in 1646 by Bartolomé Castafios as a visita of 
Banamichi, Sinoquipe is located on the Sonora River south of Arispe. The old church 
here was undergoing restoration in 1955 and 1956. A high tower was being re- 
stored and the church proper was being shortened. 


Sonoita, San Marcelo del. The northwesternmost mission in Sonora, Sonoita was 
established by Kino in 1701. On April fourth of that year, “twelve small beams 
were cut for the little church of Nuestra Sefiora de Loreto de San Marcelo and its 
altar was made.” Enrique Ruhen was martyred here by the Indians in 1751. He was 


its last resident missionary, and today all that remains of the church is a low mound 
of rubble. 


Suamca, Santa Maria de. See Bugota. 


Suaqui, San Ignacio de. Founded in 1620 by Father Martin Burgencio as a visita 
of Tecoripa, Suaqui lies north of Cumuripa west of the Yaqui River. It was in 
ruins by 1772 and has never been rebuilt. 


Soyopa, San Francisco de. Located on the Yaqui River north of Ténichi, Soyopa was 
founded in 1628 as a visita of Onavas. It is often referred to as a rancho, and it is 
possible there was never a church here. 
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Tacupeto. A visita of Onapa located south of Arichevi, the founding date is not 
available. 


Tarachi, Los Angeles de. Tarachi is shown on the map accompanying Juan Nent- 
vig's Rudo Ensayo as a visita of Onapa. No other information is available. 


Tebadéguachi, Santa Rosa. This short-lived church was founded in 1653 as a visita 
of Cuquiarachi. It was located near Fronteras. 


Techicadéguachi, Santa Gertrudis de. This church was a visita of Huachinera, near 
which it was located. It was founded in 1688 and abandoned soon afterward. 


Tecoripa, San Francisco Xavier de. Founded by Martin Burgencio in 1619, this 
early and important mission was located several miles north of Cumuripa and east 
of Ténichi. Cumuripa, Suaqui, and San José de Pimas were its visitas, but Cumur- 
ipa later became a cabacera as did San José in 1771. 


Tedpari, San José de. The mission at Tedpari was founded in 1676 with a visita at 
Natori to serve the Jova Indians. Abandoned in 1748 by order of the Viceroy, it 
is doubtful that any ruins remain. 


Tepachi, San Joaquin y Santa Ana de. Founded in 1678 as a visita of Batuc, it later 
became a visita of Oposura. Tepachi lies east of Batuc in very rough foothills, with 
a new town separated by an arroyo from the old town. I have no information con- 
cerning the presence or absence of a mission church there today. 


Tepahui, Nuestra Senora de la Asuncion de. Tepahui — from the Piman word for 
the red bean of the coral bean plant — was founded after 1614 on the Cedros 
River, a branch of the Mayo. It was a visita of Conicari. It is probable that the 
church ruins, with the rest of the village, have disappeared. 


Tepocas, Santa Magdalena de. Founded in 1700 by Father Melchor Bartiromo for 
Seri Indians, the exact position of Tepocas near the San Miguel Valley is in doubt. 
The church was abandoned in a few months and no known ruins remain. 


Tepupa, Santa Maria de. Located on the Moctezuma River a short distance south 
of Batuc, this Batuc visita was founded in 1629. The architecture of the standing 
church, one built by the Jesuits, is very unusual. The church is built from cut stone 
and has a vaulted roof. It measures 150 feet by twenty-five feet and has its main 
door on the long side. The convento buildings are built on three levels of a hillside 
terrace. The church overlooks the valley and town from the hill. 


Térapa. This visita of Oposura was located south of Oposura on the Moctezuma 
River. No other information is available. 


Tesia, San Ignacio de. Founded about 1614 by Pedro Méndez as a visita of Camoa, 
Tesia is located on the Mayo River upstream from Navojoa. There are supposedly 
ruins of a massive old church here. 
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Teuricachi, Guadalupe de. Founded near Fronteras in 1653 as a visita of Cuquiara- 
chi, the site cannot be located today. Teuricachi was served by a Franciscan priest, 
Juan de San José, for a short time during the 1640's. 


Texas. Active during the early Jesuit period of Sonora, Texas, which may have 
been more than a visita, was located east of Fronteras. Its exact date of founding 
is not available. 


Tezopaco. Located near the headwaters of the Cedras River, it is possible that the 
church here was built after the close of the mission period in 1826. 


Ténichi, Santa Maria del Pépulo de. Diego Vandersnipe founded Ténichi in 1628 
as a visita of Onavas. It is in the mountains along the Yaqui River. The present 
church, a Franciscan structure, was undergoing restoration in 1957. It is small and 
built of partially-plastered adobe. 


Torin, San Ignacio de. The mission at Torin — the Yaqui word for “wood rats” — 
was founded in 1617 on the Yaqui River delta with a visita at Vicam. In 1622 the 
Indians made an unsuccessful attempt on the life of the resident missionary, Tomas 
Basilio. There is today a massive, rooflless stone building located here which may 
have been a church, except that the door is located on the side — an uncommon 
feature for a mission. One of the Jesuits mentions a large stone warehouse here, 
and this may have been it. 


Tuape, San Miguel. Located on the San Miguel River south of Cucurpe, of which 
it was a visita, this church was established in 1647. No ruins remain. 


Tubutama, San Pedro y San Pablo del. Founded by Kino in 1690, this mission’s 
first resident priest was Antonio Arras. The first church structure was built in 1706. 
Tubutama, located near the source of the Altar River, had visitas at Santa Teresa, 
Ati and Oquitoa. Fathers Garcés and Font wrote their diaries here, and Garcés was 
buried here for many years after his martyrdom on the Colorado River. The present 


church is one of the finest Franciscan structures in Sonora. It was built in 1791 by 
Father Bartolomé Socies. 


Tucubavia, San Ambrosio del Busanic y ... See Busanic. 


Ures, San Miguel. Founded in 1636 by Francisco Paris on the lower Sonora River, 
the mission at Ures had visitas at Nacameri, Santa Rosalia, and Pépulo. Ures was 
the capital of Sonora for many years, and its church is the second largest in Sonora. 
The church has massive stone walls and flying buttresses that once supported a 
vaulted roof. The roof fell, however, and the restoration — a beautiful job — is 
modern. 


Vesuachi. Founded sometime after 1648, Vesuachi was a visita of Chinapa for a 
short time during that place’s brief tenure as a cabacera. The location is unknown. 
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Vicam, Trinidad. Founded after 1630, this church was a visita of Torin in 1660. 
Vicam — “arrow points” in Yaqui — has no remains of its mission church. 


Yécora, San Ildefonso de. Yécora dates from 1673 when it was established as a 
visita of Onapa. It later had its own visita at Maicoba. Situated in the mountains 
near the Chihuahua boundary, the rubble of the mission ruins lie behind the pres- 
ent, rather new church. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ASSESSMENTS 
IN WESTERN AMERICAN HISTORY 





“Broader Approaches to the History of the West,” the first in our projected series of 
annotated bibliographies, appeared in the Autumn 1959 issue of ARIZONA and ' 
the WEST. That number also carried an editorial explaining the plan and expressing 
our hope to publish bibliographical assessments of particular topics in subsequent 
issues of the journal. The second bibliography, “General Works on the American 
Indian,” appeared in the Spring 1960 issue. A revised list of topics to be treated 
appears below. 


Broader Approaches to the History of the West 
General Works on the American Indian 

Histories of the Western States 

Research Tools: Bibliographies and Guides 
Interpretations of the American West 

The Culture of the West: Literature, Music, Art 
Georgraphy and Natural History of the West 
Ethnology of the Southwest 

Ethnology of the Middle Plains and Rockies 
Ethnology of the Northwest and the Pacific Slope 
The Spanish Entrada, 1528-1610 

New Spain in the American West, 1610-1820 
New France in the American West to 1803 
Official Explorations of the West after 1803 

The Fur Trade 

Military and Indian Affairs to 1850 } 
The Settlement of the Mississippi Valley 

The Acquisition of Texas 

The Acquisition of Oregon 

Mormon Colonization of the West 

The Mexican Southwest, 1821-1845 

The War with Mexico 

The West in Civil Conflict 

The Frontier of the Miner 

Pre-Railroad Transportation 

Communications: Mail, Wire, Press , 
The Coming of the Iron Horse 

Military and Indian Affairs, 1850-1890 

The Frontier of the Stockman j 
Land Policy and the Farmer’s Frontier 

Western Outlawry and Justice 

Border Relations since 1848 ’ 
Society in the West since 1850 

Conservation and Reclamation 

Oil } 
The Rise of the Modern West 
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Notes, News, Queries, Comments 
& Editoral Remarks 





LAWRENCE KINNAIRD RETIRES 


For a half century the University of California has enjoyed high distinction 
in historical studies. Since 1910, when President Benjamin Ide Wheeler brought 
Herbert E. Bolton from Texas to develop a program of graduate research in his- 
tory, the Berkeley campus has been a mecca for advanced students in this field. 
One reason for its eminence in history has been the fact that the University of 
California maintains an outstanding research collection of Western and Hispanic 
Americana, the Bancroft Library, to whose founder this issue of ARIZONA and 
the WEST is dedicated. A collateral reason has been the combination of talents, 
energies, and wide-ranging interests personified by Professor Bolton, his colleagues 
and successors in the department of history, and the hundreds of graduate students 
he trained. 

The decade of the twenties was a golden age for the study of Western and 
Hispanic American history at the University of California. Prominent among Bol- 
ton’s students at that time was Lawrence Kinnaird, who received the Ph.D. in 
1928 and assumed direction of graduate work in Western American history at 
Berkeley when Bolton retired twelve years later. Now, in June of 1960, after a 
notable career of teaching and research direction at the University of California, 
Professor Kinnaird announces his retirement. The editor of ARIZONA and the 
WEST takes this moment, therefore, to commemorate the multiple contributions 
of Lawrence Kinnaird to the study of the American West. 

Thirty-five years ago, after diversified experiences as an Army officer in World 
War I and a salesman of oil-field equipment in Wyoming, Lawrence Kinnaird 
arrived at Berkeley to begin graduate training in history. When asked why he was 
forsaking the world of enterprise for an academic career, he answered frankly 
that he fele the study of history would prove to be “fun.” For him it has been fun, 
and to a marked degree. Associates say that Professor Kinnaird has been unabash- 
edly in love with his work, that he has taken pleasure in every day and every min- 
ute of his years of teaching, researching, writing, and directing the efforts of 
others in the pursuit of historical knowledge. To this distant observer in Arizona 
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it is patent that Kinnaird has enjoyed his work deeply because he accomplished so 
much doing it. 

The key to Lawrence Kinnaird’s success at Berkeley has been his vigilant at- 
tention to the professional problems of a large number of graduate students. Few 
directors of historical research in American universities have been more conspicu- 
ous than he in technical competence, in kindly counsel, or in generosity with their 
time. In a day when senior professors often find their own research so consuming 
that projects of the advanced students in their charge may receive little real atten- 
tion or none at all, Kinnaird’s devotion to his supervisory responsibilities has been 
remarkable indeed. Some very serious criticisms have been made recently of the 
system of “salutary neglect” which often prevails in graduate schools, but at the 
University of California Professor Kinnaird was guilty of none of it. He never 
resorted to the familiar devices of perversity, extreme aloofness, calculated silence, 
or sheer invisibility. He was constantly and obviously available to every student 
who needed his help, and in this he has provided a commendable model. 

Kinnaird’s greatness as a graduate teacher was demonstrated year after year by 
the very size of his seminar in Western history. Using the “round table” which 
Bolton had introduced, he often enrolled upward of twenty-five graduate students 
in a single semester. Between 1938 and 1959 he directed 128 master’s theses and 
thirty-two doctoral dissertations at the University of California. Articles by two 
of his Ph.Ds., Donald E. Worcester of the University of Florida and Father John 
A. Donohue of Loyola University of Los Angeles, appear as tributes to Kinnaird 
in this issue of ARIZONA and the WEST. The “Dedication” in this issue was 
written by another former student, Donald C. Cutter of the University of South- 
ern California. Professor Cutter also compiled the following chronological list of 
doctoral dissertations produced at Berkeley under Kinnaird’s supervision. 


1947—Donald E. Worcester: ‘Early History of the Navaho Indians.” 

1948—Brigham D. Madsen: “The Bannock Indians in Northwest History, 
1805-1900.” 

1948—Earle K. Stewart: “Steamboats on the Columbia: The Pioneer Period, 
1850-1869.” 

1949—Eugene K. Chamberlin: “United States Interests in Lower California.” 

1949—Ursula S. Lamb: “Nicolas de Ovando, Comendador Mayor of Alcan- 
tara and Governor of the Indies.” 

1949-——Joseph A. McGowan: “Freighting to the Mines in California, 1849- 

5 ” 


1859. 

1949—Richard J. Morrisey: ‘The Establishment and Northward Expansion of 
Cattle Ranching in New Spain.” 

1949—Lewis W. Wetzler: “A History of the Pima Indians.” 

1949—Rev. Oscar W. Winzerling: ‘The Removal of Acadians from France to 
Louisiana, 1763-1785.” 

1950—Donald C. Cutter: “Spanish Exploration of California's Central Valley.” 

1950—Lyle N. McAlister: “The Army of New Spain, 1760-1800.” 

1951—Edwin A. Beitharz: “Felipe de Neve: Governor of California and Com- 
mandant General of the Interior Provinces.” 

1951—Everett L. Cooley: “Silver Politics in the United States, 1918-1946.” 

1951—Stanley R. Davidson: “The Leadership of the Reclamation Movement.” 

1951—Dello G. Dayton: “The California Militia, 1850-1866.” 

1951—S. George Ellsworth: “A History of Mormon Missions in the United 
States and Canada, 1830-1860.” 

1951—Benjamin F. Gilbert: “Naval Operations in the Pacific, 1861-1866.” 

1951—William H. Miller: “Agriculture on the High Plains: The History of 
a Struggle Against Environment.” 
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1952—Jesse L. Gilmore: “A History of the Rogue River Valley: Pioneer Pe- 
riod, 1850-1862.” 

1952—James J. Hudson: “The California National Guard, 1903-1940.” 

1952—Donald E. Walters: “Populism in California, 1889-1900.” 

1953—Nicholas P. Hardeman: “History of the Inland Seaport of Stockton, 
California.” 

1954—Matthias S. Meier: “History of the Tehuantepec Railroad.” 

1955—Edward H. Howes: ‘Federal Exploration and Development of the 32nd 
Parallel Route West of the Rio Grande, 1846-1861.” 

1955—Boyd F. Huff: “The Maritime History of San Francisco Bay.” 

1955—William R. Kenny: “History of the Sonora Mining Region of Califor- 
nia, 1848-1860.” 

1957—Rev. John A. Donohue: “Jesuit Missions in Northwestern New Spain, 
1711-1767.” 

1958—Gloria G. Cline: “History of Exploration of the Great Basin.” 

1958—Robert E. Stewart, Jr.: “Adolph Sutro: A Study of his Early Career.” 

1958—Victor C. Dahl: “The Anglo-Mexican Rapprochement of 1884: Its Back- 
ground and Consequences.” 

1959—Jaquelin S. Holliday: “The California Gold Rush in Myth and Reality.” 

1959—Robert R. Miller: “Mexican Secret Agents in the United States, 1861- 
1867.” 


THE LASSO AND THE ANCIENT GREEKS 

The lasso is as much a part of the American West as the cowboy’s horse and 
the vast sections of range land used for raising cattle. Yet this indispensable piece 
of rancher’s equipment was known many centuries before Columbus reached the 
American continent or, for that matter, before Christ taught on the shores of Gali- 
lee. In the fifth century B.C. the Greek historian Herodotus, who treats of the bat- 
tles between his people and their mortal enemy the Persians, makes mention of 
the lasso. He writes in a passage describing the Persian forces: 


There was a nomadic tribed called Sagartians, a people who speak Persian and 
dress in a manner half Persian, half Pactyan: these furnished 8000 cavalrymen. 
They use no large weapons of bronze or iron, only daggers; the special weapon 
upon which they relay is the lasso made of plaited strips of hide. In battle, the mo- 
ment they are in contact with the enemy, they throw their lassos (which of course 
have a noose at the end) and haul towards them whatever they catch, horse or man. 
The victim, tied and helpless, is then dispatched. The Sagartian contingent was 
organized to form a single unit with the Persians. (Her. vii. 84) 


Besides this passage from Herodotus, there appears in Thucydides’ History of 
the Pelopennesian War an account in which a band of Spartans made use of the 
lasso to pull down high stakes atop the city walls of Plataea which were a defense 
against besieging forces. It seems that almost as fast as the Plataeans could erect 
the high poles, the Spartans would lasso the objects and drag them down. Thus the 
invaders were aided in crossing the walls and sacking the city. (Thuc. ii. 76. 4) 

Although the Greeks knew the lasso, the western rancher’s item does not ap- 
pear in English written matter, according to the Oxford English Dictionary, until 
1808. The dictionary also gives the word’s origin as Jazo (Sp.), which ultimately 
comes from the Latin /agueum, a snare or net. 

EDWARD E. BEST, JR. 
Department of Classics 
University of Arizona 











REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS 


wh 


Review Editor: 


JOHN PORTER BLOOM 


A LITTLE statement of policy and an invitation are in order here. In the next 
number (Autumn 1960) of ARIZONA and the WEST I will begin, in my ca- 
pacity as Review Editor, a column of “Notes” intended to call attention to certain 
periodical material on the history of the West and Arizona [sic/] which might 
otherwise pass largely unnoticed by readers of Western history. It is the obvious 
purpose of e/ jefe in Tucson to make ARIZONA and the West as useful as pos- 
sible to all who wish to keep abreast of the accumulating literature on Western 
America. Every issue of this journal carries several full-length reviews of recent 
books, and the “Roundup of Western Reading” by the Old Bookaroos (B. W. 
Allred, J. C. Dykes, and F. G. Renner) gives notice to many others. Now, by 
means of a column of “Notes,” I will attempt to complete our coverage by noticing 
periodical materials. 

Every year many important articles in the field of Western history appear in 
professional journals, in the historical quarterlies of the various states, in popular 
magazines, in occasional publications of different sorts, and even in the Sunday 
supplements of some newspapers. Twenty years ago Professor Oscar O. Winther 
of Indiana University compiled a Guide to the Periodical Literature of the Trans- 
Mississippi West, 1811-1938. He has just revised this valuable work of reference 
so that it now includes items published between 1938 and 1958, and he tells us 
that more periodical material on the West has appeared since 1938 than in all the 
125 years previously! This is indeed remarkable, and the flood continues. We feel 
that ARIZONA and the WEST will increase it usefulness by providing comment 
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on some of the current periodical literature that may prove of interest to many 
readers and of particular value to researchers. 

None of the major historical journals carry a column of comment on periodi- 
cal literature exactly like the one contemplated here. Their larger scope, of course, 
would make this utterly impractical. Yet our senior partners perform a service 
that readers of ARIZONA and the WEST should appreciate. The principal journal 
of history in the United States, the American Historical Review, regularly runs a 
master list of current scholarly articles. So does the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review, the leading journal of American history. In both AHR and MVHR the 
lists are quite extensive, and the editors take the trouble to clarify titles that are 
meaningless or meaningful only to specialists. It should be pointed out, however, 
that neither AHR nor MVHR define the “West” to include all the geographical 
area in our coverage. A searcher in MVHR will refer to “Recent Articles Con- 
cerning the South” for Texas, “Recent Articles Concerning the Middle West” for 
Oklahoma and the tier of states directly north, and “Recent Articles Concerning 
the Far West” for the remaining states. In AHR Oklahoma is assigned to the 
South, and so is New Mexico as well as Texas; the rest of what we conceive to 
be Western America is included under “Western Territories and States” — but 
this division takes in everything west of the Alleghenies and north of the Ohio. 

My greatest misgiving in this undertaking is that, because of the abundance 
and variety and elusiveness of such material, I will undoubtedly overlook some sig- 
nificant items while commenting on others which are of lesser importance. So I 
must emphasize that my column of “Notes” will be a rather personal thing, to an 
extent casual and haphazard, but I hope interesting and useful. Probably not a 
library in the United States — not even the Bancroft or the Huntington or the 
Library of Congress — receives regularly all the learned journals of history and re- 
lated subjects, the quarterlies of various states, the popular magazines and ephem- 
eral publications that I would like to examine from time to time. I wish, there- 
fore, to invite readers of ARIZONA and the WEST to communicate with me 
when they discover items which might appropriately be mentioned in the “Notes.” 

In particular I will want to hear of articles and documents (diaries, letters, 
reminiscences) which may be found in the learned journals of anthropology, politi- 
cal science, geography, folklore, and economics; in the publications of state and 
local historical societies, museums, ceremonial observance committees, literary 
and scientific societies, and corporations and trade associations; and in popular 
magazines and newspapers. Now someone will immediately send me something 
that fits none of these categories! But that will be fine. I hope to receive many 
suggestions and I promise to try never to resort to mimeographed replies. Address 
your communications to 


Dr. John Porter Bloom 
P.O. Box 8741 
Jefferson Memorial Station 
St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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HISTORY OF HUMBLE OIL AND REFINING COMPANY: A 
Study in Industrial Growth. By Henrietta M. Larson and Kenneth Wig- 
gins Porter. New York: Harper, 1959. 769 pp. $7.50. 


reviewed by 


WALTER RUNDELL, JR. 


Professor Rundell teaches at Texas Woman's University. An article by him, 
“Concepts of the ‘Frontier’ and the ‘West,’” appeared in the first issue of this 
journal. His useful Centennial Bibliography; Annotated Selections on the His- 
tory of the Petroleum Industry in the United States, which appeared in the 
Business History Review in 1959, is available as a reprint. 


The authors of this volume have described the development of Texas’ largest 
petroleum corporation from its beginning in 1917 to 1950. During this period, 
Humble emerged from modest origins to become the leading producer of crude oil 
in the United States and an important refiner and retailer of petroleum products. 
This book deals with the various facets of Humble’s growth in a systematic and 
thorough fashion. 

One of the book’s strengths is its organization. While using a basically chron- 
ological framework, the authors devote separate chapters to problems of adminis- 
tration, marketing, transportation, production, and technology. Since the information 
in most of these chapters is detailed beyond the needs of the average interested 
reader, the authors have faced realistically their problem of a plethora of facts. They 
give clear directions at the endings of chapters about the relationship of subsequent 
information to that already discussed. In this manner, the employee of Humble who 
wishes to consult the books as a reference may obtain extensive information on vir- 
tually any phase of the company’s operations. Those more interested in the broad 
outlines of Humble’s story are, in the same manner, directed to the most pertinent 
portions of the book. It strikes this reviewer that such a method of organization 
and reader-direction is an excellent solution to a common problem of a company 
history — its size. When a corporation such as Humble invests a large sum of 
money to have its history written, it naturally wants the account to be full. But in 
satisfying the needs of the company, an author often loses perspective for the 
general reader. Larson and Porter, in highlighting the major issues, have handled 
this situation adroitly. 

A further manifestation of sound writing is the explanation of technical prob- 
lems in understandable terms. One does not have to be a student of geology, chem- 
istry, or petroleum engineering to grasp the book's ideas, since the authors have 
taken care to write clearly. A notable example is the exposition on directional drill- 
ing. This device was used in the Conroe field in June, 1933, to extinguish a well 
that had blown out and was flowing 10,000 barrels daily. Directional drilling con- 
sisted of “drilling a ‘relief well’ deviated from the perpendicular in a controlled 
fashion until its bottom was near that of the well to be killed, when the wild well 
would be choked off by water pumped down the relief well” (p. 403). 
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Along with lucid treatments of technical problems, the authors demonstrate 
forcefully the importance of able leadership to a successful business. The leaders 
of Humble have certainly conformed to no stereotype of the Texas oil man, and 
the books shows how their differing interests and personalities have affected and 
strengthened the company. Ross S. Sterling was the organizer, promoter and enter- 
priser, uninterested in the technical side of the industry. William S. Farish, who 
succeeded Sterling as president in 1922 and moved on to become chairman of the 
board at Jersey Standard in 1933, thought in broad and bold terms. He insisted 
on knowing the meaning of details, and was impatient with minutiae. On the other 
hand, Harry C. Weiss had a grasp of minute details and wrestled with individual 
problems until he was certain he had the correct solution. Weiss was not one of 
act on the advice of others — he had to achieve an intimate understanding of the 
issues before reaching his decisions. Then there was Wallace E. Pratt, the brilliant 
and imaginative geology scholar who played a decisive role in urging the company 
to enlarge its reserve. Often Pratt pressed this issue in the face of opposition from 
others leaders of the organization. But to Pratt’s foresight Humble owed its pre- 
eminence as a producer of crude oil. 

Prepared under the auspices of the Business History Foundation, this volume 
maintains the objectivity characteristic of the Foundation’s products. Yet the reader 
never forgets that this history is being written from the inside, from the company’s 
standpoint, and largely from the company’s records. Difficulties and thorny issues 
are never avoided, but they are described in light of their ultimate solutions which 
usually redounded to the company’s benefit. Of course, Humble has been a tremen- 
dous success; hence this volume is perforce a success story. But the reader rarely 
feels any strong current running against Humble. There is little evidence of the 
serious conflicts and doubts that must have beset Humble leadership at various 
times. The book makes passing reference to Humble’s unpopularity among East 
Texas oil producers in the early 1930's, but the reader never is allowed to see the 
issue through East Texas eyes. The focus is consistently on the leadership of this 
highly successful company. Perhaps one indication of the orientation of this his- 
tory is the description of the threatened strike at the Baytown refinery in 1936. 
As a precaution against the strike, the company surrounded the plant with “several 
miles of steel fence topped with barbed wire, installed large floodlights, hired fifty 
or sixty special officers....” (p. 372). For some reason, however, the text does 
not mention the fact that the cyclone fence was not only topped with barbed wire, 
but that it was also wired for electrification. 

This history was originally undertaken by Professor Porter. His treatment of 
the subject was restricted to the activities of the organization’s top echelon of 
management. By the time the Foundation decided that such a treatment was too 
narrow, Porter had re-entered the academic profession on a full-time basis. Conse- 
quently, Dr. Larson was engaged to tackle the problems of operating divisions. 
She paid particular attention to the areas of management organization, conservation 
practices, legal aspects of petroleum production —a chapter of especial interest 
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to students of government — and scientific and engineering problems. Addition- 
ally, Dr. Larson revised the entire manuscript in light of her thorough investigations. 
The result of the efforts of Larson and Porter is a richly detailed volume, written 
in a clear and uniform style. Humble has a volume to be proud of, and the student 
of business history has a new wealth of information about Texas’ leading oil 


compatiy. 


ARMY EXPLORATION IN THE AMERICAN WEST, 1803-1863. By 
William H. Goetzmann. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1959. 507 pp. 
$6.50. 


reviewed by 


ROBERT W. MCCLUGGAGE 


Dr. McCluggage, who is a graduate of the University of Wisconsin, is an as- 
sistant professor of history at Loyola University of Chicago. He is particularly 
interested in historical geography and the history of science. 


The bibliography of works dealing with the exploration of the West, already 
lengthy, has now been increased by one. The subject is unquestionably important. 
The author has said many things that needed saying and has usually said them well. 
Yet this is a disappointing book. Much of what the author has to say has been 
said before. Much that is new in the book lacks sufficient interpretation, explanation 
or elaboration to develop its full significance. 

The text purports to be a history of the Topographical Engineers, and it does 
a more thorough job than Beers’ pioneer work. All the major phases of the Corps’ 
history are recounted, but the author dedicates most of his attention to narrative 
descriptions of the field explorations of the Corps. As a result of their great carto- 
graphic and scientific accomplishments, knowledge expanded and illusions were 
gradually dispelled. The process culminated in the great spasm of effort occasioned 
by the need for a transcontinental railroad. The Pacific Railroad Surveys enabled 
Gouverneur K. Warren to compile his great Map of the Territory of the United 
States from the Mississippi River to the Pacific Ocean (1857). 

That the development of an accurate cartographic representation of the West 
occurred in this way is not a new discovery. Mr. Goetzmann’s appraisal of the 
significance of the achievement is the obvious one: emigrants, politicians and en- 
trepreneurs now had reliable information on which to act. The Corps’ maps laid 
a sound foundation for the scientific mapping of the Western United States. 

Goetzmann describes the routes followed by the expeditions, but not in a 
critical way. The discussion tends to presume a more detailed knowledge of West- 
ern geography than most readers are likely to have, and the numerous maps are 
not sufficiently detailed to repair this deficiency. On the other hand, a student of 
Western cartography will find that this book admirably complements Carl I. 
Wheat’s great work in reviewing the products of the map-makers. The present 
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volume reproduces seven key maps, or sections of maps, discussed in the text. Two 
appendices reprint without comment documents relative to cartographic problems 
and procedures. Goetzmann’s own discussion is confined chiefly to maps prepared 
by members of the Corps. All in all, the book is hard to appraise as an essay in 
historical geography. 

Much the same difficulties attend any attempt to assess the treatment of the 
scientific contributions of the Topograprical Engineers. Most of their expeditions 
sought to collect data on the flora and fauna, geology and meteorology of the 
country through which they passed. In this aspect of the book, the author considers 
the ways in which this particular branch of the government aided science. There 
seems to have been a tacit understanding between the Corps and the scientific 
community. The members of the Topographical Engineers received recognition as 
citizens of the scientific world while the latter received a fund of new data, ap- 
pointments for young scientists to go with expeditions, and government contracts 
for evaluation of the findings. What were the results of this mutually beneficial 
arrangement? The author seems disappointed. The results were chiefly of a prac- 
tical nature. In the realm of pure science, Mr. Goetzmann sadly concludes, there 
were no American Darwins “to ruminate over all the data and make the grand 
generalization” (p. 337). “Though it had gone no further,” he writes later (p. 431), 
“the scientific work of the Corps had at least provided a solid factual basis upon 
which, and out of which, the future great hypotheses could be constructed.” 

The author sometimes teases or patronizes the reader, telling perhaps too 
much, or not enough. For instance, he thrice itemizes carefully the scientific instru- 
ments carried by certain expeditions, even to the extent of indicating proper names, 
perhaps of the makers or inventors (pp. 87, 130, 438). Nowhere is the significance 
of this information revealed. 

In this and other ways the book betrays its origins as a doctoral dissertation. 
The author has placed all his wares on display, and it is a truly impressive array. 
Yale University and its Press have generously supported the work, packaged it 
attractively and illustrated it lavishly. Nor has Mr. Goetzman betrayed their con- 
fidence. He has ransacked the resources of his own university and relevant de- 
positories across the land. He treats his huge store of materials with ability and 
assurance. One can only wish that the author, his mentors and sponsors had not 
been so prodigal. There is matter here for several better books and Mr. Goetz- 
mann has shown that he is capable of writing them. 
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THE GREAT BUFFALO HUNT. By Wayne Gard. With drawings 
by Nick Eggenhofer. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1959. 324 pp. 
$5.75. 


reviewed by 


ROBERT W. MARDOCK 


Dr. Mardock is a graduate of the University of Colorado and has published sev- 
eral articles relating to Indian policy in Western America. He is a member of 
the faculty of Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia. 


Wayne Gard is not breaking a new trail in writing a history of the buffalo 
hunters, but neither is he traveling a well-worn path. The result is a welcome 
addition to the historical annals of the Great Plains: a lively, well-researched ac- 
count of the activities of the hide hunters, told from their point of view and spiced 
with their personal experiences. Through the use of transcripts of interviews with 
actual participants, the author has produced an earthy and realistic historical work 
that should satisfy the general reader and specialist alike. 

Gard effectively dissipates the romantic haze often obscuring the buffalo- 
hunting era. Shooting, skinning, and handling the heavy hides was hard, dirty 
drudgery. The stink, vermin, and blood of the big “shaggies” soon became the 
distinctive badge of the hunters and skinners, but quick sales of hides for cash 
made them welcome in lusty railroad towns like Dodge and Miles City. These 
outfitting and shipping centers, and others more ephemeral, experienced a boom 
during the dozen years when the Sharps “Big Fifties” were clearing the Western 
ranges of buffalo. 

The hide business was big business, and though few hunters made fortunes, 
the lure of profit brought thousands of men to the Plains, despite the risks and 
hardships. Blizzards meant frostbite or death to hundreds, but perhaps the Indians’ 
determination to wipe out the threat to his “commissary” was the most spine- 
chilling menace. The author is at his best in his vivid descriptions of the bloody 
battle at Adobe Walls, where Quanah Parker's Comanches took a beating, and the 
skirmishes at Yellow House Draw. As Gard points out, the near-annihilation of 
the buffalo cleared the Plains for the cattlemen and farmers and, in the long run, 
helped solve the Indian problem. In the final analysis, the hide hunter not only 
played a significant role in preparing the way for the settlement of the West, but 
also one of noteworthy economic importance through his exploitation of one of 
the nation’s great natural resources. 

The contemporary drawings and photographs are well-selected, and the action 
sketches by Nick Eggenhofer are excellent. On the debit side there are a few 
instances where the reader might have some difficulty in keeping straight the various 
individuals that reappear from time to time throughout the narrative. More im- 
portant, a map showing the location of the buffalo herds, outfitting and shipping 
points, routes of travel and Indian battles would be helpful. However, these are 
minor criticisms and do not detract from the overall fine quality of the book. 
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CUSTER: THE LIFE OF GENERAL GEORGE ARMSTRONG 
CUSTER. By Jay Monaghan. Boston: Little Brown and Co., 1959. 
469 pp. $6.00. 


Reviewed by 
ROBERT M. UTLEY 


Historian of Region Three of the National Park Serivce at Santa Fe, the re- 
viewer is a graduate of Indiana University and a particular student of the In- 
dian wars. For several years he served as seasonal historian at the Custer Battle- 
field National Monument. He has written the chapter on the battle of the Little 
Bighorn in Great Western Indian Fights (1960), a collaborative volume by 
members of the Potomac “Corral” of Westerners, and is presently at work on a 
study of the Ghost Dance of 1890 on the Sioux Reservation. 


Here is another biography of the golden haired cavalryman whose exploits 
during the Civil War and on the Plains made him a legend in his own lifetime. 
Of over 600 titles in Fred Dustin’s bibliography of the battle of the Little Bighorn, 
seven are full-scale biographies, and many more treat his career at considerable 
length. Do we need yet another biography? I believe so, not only Jay Monaghan’s 
spritely and thorough work, but perhaps a few more besides. For one thing, the 
reading public wants more Custeriana and will buy it. But beyond this, George 
Armstrong Custer still awaits the biographer who can penetrate his complex in- 
tellectual and emotional makeup to expose the true motivations that guided his 
career. He still awaits the historian who can clear away the maze of controversy 
that surrounds his every action and judge his role in the events that he shaped. 

Mr. Monaghan has come closer than any of his predecessors. Such men as 
Whittaker and Van de Water set out to portray Custer as hero or scoundrel, and 
interpreted every shred of evidence in terms of this fixed goal. Monaghan has 
approached his subject with an objectivity rare in Custer historiography. The re- 
sult is a more accurate picture than we have so far enjoyed. For almost the first 
time we see Custer as a human being. To this biographer, he was neither god nor 
devil, but like most men a combination of both — though perhaps with a bit 
more than his share of both. This objectivity, together with exploitation of new 
materials, has indisputably heightened our understanding of the man. 

Yet this is by no means the final word. Time and again Mr. Monaghan expertly 
draws an episode of Custer’s career to its climax, then disappointingly withholds 
a judgment or interpretation. The usual version of Custer’s spectacular promotion 
from first lieutenant to brigadier general is discredited, but there is no suggestion 
of what might have happened instead. The bitter controversy over Major Elliott's 
death at the Washita is abruptly dismissed with “Who can analyze motives?” The 
trouble between Custer and General Stanley on the Yellowstone in 1873 is re- 
solved thus: “Whatever the facts, this [Custer’s version] is undoubtedly what Libbie 
believed.” Evidence is rarely complete, but it is usually sufficient to lead a biog- 
rapher to some pretty definite conclusions that the reader would like to share. 

Experts on the battle of the Little Bighorn will find this chapter superficial, and 
many novices will regret that no attempt is made to explain how Custer and the five 
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troops under his immediate command may have met their end. The chapter is 
replete with annoying errors of detail that the author should have caught. For 
example, Crazy Horse was not a Northern Cheyenne but an Oglala Sioux; the 
Northern Cheyennes did not whip Crook on the Rosebud, then augment the Sioux 
on the Little Bighorn; and, though it makes a good story, no one has ever docu- 
mented the assertion that Tom Custer’s heart had been cut out. 

Despite these deficiencies, I thoroughly enjoyed reading this book. It belongs 
on any well-stocked shelf of Western Americana. 


THE DIARIES OF WILLIAM HENRY JACKSON: Frontier Photog- 
rapher. Edited with Introduction and Notes by LeRoy R. Hafen and 
Ann W. Hafen. Vol. 10 of The Far West and the Rockies, 1820-1875. 
Glendale: Arthur H. Clark Company, 1959. 334 pp. $9.50 


reviewed by 


W. TURRENTINE JACKSON 


Dr. Jackson is professor of history and chairman of the department in the Uni- 
versity of California at Davis. He is the author of Wagon Roads West, a prize- 
winning book of 1952, and wrote one of the sections of When Grass Was King 
(1956), a collaborative study of the range cattle industry. 


William Henry Jackson is, without challenge, the best-known photographer 
of Western America in the nineteenth century. His success was based on two 
factors in addition to his ability: he had patrons, the transcontinental railroads 
and the federal government; he also possessed the good judgment to record his 
activities in a series of diaries and to preserve the sketches and photographs made 
throughout his lifetime. The diaries were incorporated into an autobiography, 
Time Exposure, published in 1940; the sketches and photographs made possible 
his son’s tribute to him in Picture Maker of the Old West in 1947. 

Jackson’s life spanned a century (1843-1942) and was long enough for him 
to receive homage during his seniority, but his talent had been recognized in his 
early teens. Following an uneventful military career during the Civil War, a broken 
romance with a New England girl sent him westward where he observed the 
physical wonders that were to provide the subjects for his best-known photog- 
raphy. His attempts to run photographic studios in Omaha and Denver were 
periodically interrupted by travels to photograph for the Union Pacific and the 
Denver and Rio Grande railroads, to work with the United States Geological 
Survey for nine seasons, and to study the railroad systems of Asia. 

The first diary published in this book — originally two volumes in Jackson’s 
handwriting — narrates the story of his bullwacking trip to Salt Lake City, his 
work with a Mormon family to earn wagon-train passage into Los Angeles, his 
sojourn in California where he was employed as a stage station helper, and his 
return to Nebraska driving a band of wild horses, all in 1866-67 when he was 
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in his early twenties. The editors have included additional information in the 
notes from two reminiscent accounts written in 1922 and 1923. The first is known 
as “Notes from the Diary of a ‘Bull wacker’...” and the second, telling of the 
eastward journey, is entitled “Bronco Drive.” The second section of the book prints 
two diaries of 1873 and 1874, when Jackson was associated with the Hayden Geo- 
logical Survey. In the former year he went to the Central Rockies to photograph 
the Mount of the Holy Cross and the next year he visited and photographed the 
Ute Indians, the San Juan mining district, and the Mesa Verde cliff dwellings in 
southwestern Colorado. 

All these diaries were used by Mr. Jackson in writing his autobiography, and 
later were presented to the State Historical Society of Colorado. A casual glance 
at the chapter headings in Time Exposure reveals that Jackson summarized their 
contents, and a closer examination of the autobiography indicates that he para- 
phrased some of them generously. Thus, this tenth volume of the “Far West and 
the Rockies” historical series, published by the Arthur H. Clark Company, adds 
little to our knowledge of the West. The book will be appreciated by collectors 
of source material, and the Hafens have again demonstrated their long-recognized 
ability as editors. In their introductory biography of Jackson, they also disclose 
their close personal friendship with the diarist and photographer. 











A ROUNDUP OF WESTERN READING 
by 


THE OLD BOOKAROOS 


B. W. ALLRED 
J. C. DYKEs 


F. G. RENNER 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Because no single magazine or journal in the United States 
serves effectively as a clearing house for the large varieties of Western literature in 
current publication, ARIZONA and the WEST wishes to devote considerable space 
in each issue to reviews and notices of every type of recent Western book. Three 
of America’s most ardent and knowledgeable bookmen— B. W. Allred, Jefferson 
C. Dykes, and Fred G. Renner — contribute a section of brief notices to supple- 
ment our regular full-length reviews. They are known as “The Old Bookaroos” 
and use Charles M. Russell’s depiction of three riders as their literary trademark. 
Each was born in the West — Allred in Utah, Dykes in Texas, and Renner in Mon- 
tana — and each was educated in a Western university. Each has lived and worked 
in all seventeen Western states, and each is now a technical authority with the Soil 
Conservation Service of the Department of Agriculture in Washington, D.C. All 
three are members of the Potomac “Corral” of Westerners, and corresponding mem- 
bers of the “corrals” in Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, New York, and Wyoming. 
All three are large collectors of Western Americana, and each is an author in his 
own right. 


J. Ross Browne’s The Coast Rangers (Paisano Press, $7.50) is the first book 
printing of a series of articles that appeared in Harper's New Monthly Magazine in 
1861-62. The edition is limited to 500 copies and that may be far too few. It is a 
perfectly delightful book — just about Browne’s best. It is a real pleasure to get a 
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look at Jack Hays in a different role. Jack Hays, Texas Ranger, was the writer's boy- 
hood hero and Jack Hays, first sheriff of San Francisco and later surveryor-general, 
has been adequately documented. But this same Jack Hays, leader of the Coast 
Rangers (Browne’s name for the group; Hays originally dubbed it the “Mendocino 
and Clear Lake Hunting Club”) is just about unknown. This book deals with the 
Rangers’ 1857 hunting trip which, if it wasn’t all high adventure, was certainly 
great fun. Browne's character sketches of the Rangers are sharp but without a cut- 
ting edge, and his account of their doings is rollicking. The illustrations, also re- 
printed from Harper's, are by the author. Browne is undergoing a well-deserved re- 
vival and The Coast Rangers will bolster his stock with present-day readers. There 
is an illuminating introduction by Richard H. Dillon of San Francisco’s Sutro Li- 


brary that provides a brief biographical sketch of Browne and appraises him as a 
Western writer. 





Joseph E. Doctor's Shotguns on Sunday (Westernlore, $5.75) is the story of the 
infamous escapades and death of James McKinney — gambler, procurer, hired shot- 
gun killer, and murder of two of his best friends. McKinney was a generous, kind- 
hearted man when sober (according to his friends) but a demon when drinking 
and aroused. He led the authorities of California, Arizona and New Mexico a merry 
chase before he was cornered in a Chinese joss house in Bakersfield in 1903. In the 
fight that followed — featuring shotguns at point-blank range — two officers were 
mortally wounded. One of them was Will Tibbett, father of the famous singer. Al 
Hulse, another outlaw who was hiding McKinney in his room, was tried several 
times for the murder of Tibbett, and finally committed suicide while in jail. Burt 
Tibbett, brother of Will, killed McKinney with a shotgun blast. Bakersfield was just 
about the last of the tough boom towns which served as the settings for wilder his- 
tory of the West. Oil sparked the boom at Bakersfield and the town was a natural 
for gamblers, whiskey peddlers, thugs, and “the girls.” The shotgun blasts that fin- 
ished McKinney also signalled the beginning of the end for the rougher element 
in Bakersfield. This is not a pleasant book, but as a part of the history of the Old 
West it needed writing. The author, a journalist, interviewed many oldtimers and 
searched newspaper files and court records for his material. It is good reporting. 


There is the usual excellent Westernlore format, too, but an index would have 
been useful. 





Several writers have portrayed Calamity Jane as a debauched, grumpy, whip- 
popping bull-skinner. Her latest biographer, Glenn Clairmonte, author of Calamity 
Was the Name for Jane (Denver: Sage, $3.75) describes Calamity as a misunder- 
stood, warmhearted plainswoman and rejected wife of Wild Bill Hickok. Glenn 
Clairmonte has reconstructed the Martha Jane Canary story in readable conversa- 
tional style. It begins with an account of her happy days on her grandfather's farm 
in Missouri and includes her family’s tortured trek across the Plains to Montana and 
Utah where her parents died and Martha Jane, at fourteen, was left to mother five 
younger brothers and sisters. Hexed through life with successive misfortunes, she 
earned the title “Calamity,” a nickname that clung through life. She claims to have 
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married Bill Hickok in Kansas and to have given him a daughter. Abandoned by 
Bill, she gave up her baby to James O'Neil and his wife, and then followed a reck- 
less, dissolute life until she died in Deadwood, South Dakota. The legend about 
Jane’s marriage to Wild Bill Hickok is based on her diary. Some biographers, how- 
ever, believe her discordant scribblings were the product of day-dreaming. So far 
no authentic records have been produced to certify that she was married to Wild 
Bill. Hickok, some say, had the pick of the well-washed, perfumed frontier ma- 


dames and hence would have had no incentive to consort with a harridan like Ca- 
lamity Jane. 





In Footprints in the Trail (Denver: Sage, $3.00) Will C. Minor has written a 
friendly tale about animals, birds and wildlife on Pifion Mesa, one of the pleasant 
waterholes frequented by the reviewer many years ago. A scribbling shepherd from 
the Western slope of Colorado, Will Minor says his work as a sheepherder allows 
him more opportunity for observing wildlife and studying natural history than 
any other manner of making a living he has yet discovered. His are well written, 
beautifully illustrated stories for nature lovers. 





Most of the gold-hunting tales of the Klondike have been about tough sour- 
doughs mushing over tundra, fighting scurvy and cabin fever, gambling on Yukon 
River ice breakups, sluicing in Alaskan waters, and swigging homemade whiskey. 
However, there were a few arctic heroines and one of the noblest was Peggy Clark 
Shand, a spirited Scotch girl who followed her adventurous husband to the Klon- 
dike in 1897. Unsuccessful as gold seekers, they succeeded as friendly hotel keep- 
ers. Following her husband’s death, Mrs. Shand operated a roadhouse on Stewart 
Island which became the temporary home for Royal Mounted Policemen, miners, 
trappers, dance-hall girls, missionaires, and guests from the outside world. Grateful 
for her kindly ministrations, these miscellaneous travellers named her “The Little 
Mother of the North.” The biography of Peggy Shand, The Summit and Beyond 
(Caxton, $6.00), was written by her nephew's wife, Ora M. Shand. 





Pawnee Bill (University of New Mexico Press, $5.00) by Glenn Shirley, is a 
biography of Major Gordon W. Lillie, white chief of the Pawnees, wildwest show- 
man, last of the land boomers, cowboy, lawman, buffalo hunter, teacher, trapper 
and dime novel hero. While Pawnee Bill never achieved the public acclaim given 
Buffalo Bill, he cut an enviable swath of his own and his achievements were far 
more noteworthy than those of the mercurial William F. Cody. Rivals in wildwest 
entertainment for years, the two shows eventually were joined and the two famous 
Bills became partners. In fact, Pawnee Bill saved Buffalo Bill’s show from bank- 
ruptcy. The two men were so incompatible that Lillie bought out Cody. Pawnee 
Bill finally was forced into bankruptcy due to civil altercations with Tammen & 
Bonfils, owners of the rival Sells-Floto circus and the powerful Denver Post. Fol- 
lowing the bankruptcy sale, Lillie returned to Pawnee, Oklahoma with a trunk and 
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his saddle—all that he saved from his show. Here he made another start by estab- 
lishing the colorful Old Town Trading Post, a replica of those common on the last 
frontier. Lillie died February 3, 1942 at a time when the ranch residents pre- 
pared to celebrate his eighty-second birthday. 





“With His Pistol in His Hand” (University of Texas Press, $5.00) by Americo 
Paredes is the saga of a border ballad and its hero, Gregorio Cortez. Cortez, an 
unknown wandering ranchhand, killed a Texas sheriff in. 1901 and immediately 
became a legend to the Border Mexicans. This reviewer first heard the ballad 
sung thirty years ago by the campfire on a deer hunt in Starr County. Dr. Paredes 
of the English faculty of the University of Texas has done yeoman service in trac- 
ing and recording the legend and the ballad. And he has done a particularly good 
job of separating fact from fancy in setting down actual happenings in the life of 


Gregorio. This highly entertaining book is a must for all those interested in border 
folklore. 








